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| NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS! 





THE v. s. CONSTITUTION A COVENANT WITH DSATS, 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HBLL.’ 





Ee" * Yes! it cannot be denied—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions to 
secure the perpetuity of their dominion over their 
slaves The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of prererving the African slave trade; the second was 
the stipulation to surrender fugitive slaves—an en- 
gagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
sentation for slaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons. . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
govertiment of the nation is to establish an artificial 
mujority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the American Congress, and thereby 
to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION 
AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE VI- 
TAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT.’—Joun Quincy Apams. 
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Refuge of Oppression. 


RY CLAY ON THE BOSTON SLAVE 
CASE, 

S. Senate, on Monday, Feb. 24th, a long 

st debate took place, with reference to the 


’ 


HEN 


, slave Case in Loston, and the Message of 
— Fillmore thereon, in which Messrs. Rhett, Ber- 
y, Chase, Davis of Mass., Davis of Miss., and 
ticipated. In 


P 1si¥ speech, Mr. Clay said— 


cident. it has been said in the coarse of 

te, that the law has not been perfectly ex- 

- that there are fifteen or thirty thousand 

ve slaves—they have already reached, I be- 

» and in certain localities of the country, before 

the end of the year, there will be fifty or one han- 

ed thousand slaves not surrendered op. I would 

know from any one of the Senators who have 

od to state what was the actual number of fu- 

e slaves in the States of the Union, upon what 

sathority or fact does he proceed? Sir, if you say 

-ommencement of the government down to 

ee time, there has that number escaped from 

, slaveholding States—fifteen or thirty thousand— 

| should not be disposed to contradict the fact. To 

this moment that there are fifteen or thirty 

cand fugitive slaves in the free States—and only 

a fow, [ think, have been recovered—and therefore 

fer the violation of the law, is, I say, to proceed 

it darkness in which the Senator from South 

ro ina (Mr. Rhett) describes himself as constantly 

g, without statistics, without facts, and, I be- 
uvainst the truth of the case. 

Ruetr, (interposing.) Mr. President, the 

entleman says I proceed without facts. The fact I 

{ about fugitive slaves, | took from the publish- 

j proceedings of an abolition society or Conven- 
eld in the State of New York. 

Ah! exactly such an authority as the 

n society will make such statements,—corres- 

g to statements, I do not know what it is call- 

South Carolina, from one of these societies 

who are there associated together to assert the doc- 

and disunion. Sir, I do not 

» one word of the statement of that abolition 

y. Noman knows how many there are. They 

agood many. Why are they not given up? I 

to say, in the majority of cases their former 

wners do not choose to put themselves to the trouble 

them. I dare say, many of them die; 

indreds, perhaps thousands, have escaped to Can- 

| presume no man will get up here and say it 

» duty of the government to bring the dead back 

bring the fugitives to Canada back to the 

, unless you wish to contend, as a wag- 

gish friend of mine said the other day—* These 

gentlemen are quite unreasonable. If they had all 

eur wishes, they would perhaps desire the slave 

d be caught and surrendered before he has run 

, .| Sir, what I meant to say 

vhat | do now—is, that there has been no 

resistance to the law for the recovery of fugitives 

‘hat know of, except in the single city of Boston. 

sdinit there has been some inconvenience sustain- 

‘, sir, we should expect that the owners 

. neur some expense. I agree entirely with 

un Georgia, [Mr. Berrien,] when he 

he pettifogging resorts made, disgrace- 

city of Boston, iorder to arrest the agent 

there to recover his property. Well, sir, 

siaves, facilitated in their escape 

r circumstances which render it im- 

hey should be perceived or pursued— 

ceneral government to be made responsible for 

‘ Allweeando is to pass Jaws, and enforce 

1 Sir, a Senator said this 

Amation, and this invocation for further power, 

. 3 merely to catch a fugitive slave. Well, now, 

r F resident, is that a true state of the case? The 

‘0 ran away the other day from Boston, 

* provadie, will never be retaken; but it 

* @ great consolation, and will be to his owner, 

; t the marshal is responsible for him, un- 

‘we act passed at the last session of Congress. 

“Sy, Sit, W2s pot the destruction of tea, and 

1g . ito the harbor of Boston, at the com- 

' our revolution, any thing more than 

it Bohea tea ? 


the course of his insolent 


Mr. Cuay. 


f secession 


to irsue 


(Laughter 


away at all 


efire 


Senator fr 
I 


of 





id execute them. 


It is the principle 
ind what is that principle ? It is 


,*¥s shail be violently and outrageously 
7 force, or shall be executed. If, sir, to- 
pon the subject of fugitive slaves is 
| ty 2 and force, and its execution 


ther law in our statute-book may 
ucted by equal violence, and 
? What department of govern- 
froment itself—may not be opposed 

force, and thus its very existence 
» he question is not the recovery 
“te question is, shall the gov- 
Sal! thes we uttned ? Shall the law be enforced ? 





and rater! have violated the sanctuary of jus- 
sundy of ¢ 'y by forcible rescue a person in 
ae the United States, be punished, and 
nih : ok a be averted—prevented, if 
» We p._2et prevented, be punished or not ? 
Bis ®sicent, we would have a case some- 


wo 


,_ 50s to that occurring at Boston, if two 
Mdred bls ‘ 

, red black men, instigated by whites 

Oreah one by es M 

te the Seat et force the Senate door, and 

nS Senator from Ohio {Mr. Chase,} or anr 


re oF, Trom his seat, and carry him away 
he ttre of his duty, What would be said 
at t is only one Senator out of sixty-two, and 
"xe no fis an 
rend A iss about it, [Laughter.] The 
me doves, ee ut one, of two, or a thousand fugi- 
f the ae he question strikes at the existence 
Q ment; it strikes i 
sees at the 
a"; it strikes at the authority of 


which oes maintenance of the govern 
Ve oy t we Cerrive from our ancestors. 
© other dn) the Senator from Ohio [ Mr. Chase] 


j 
" cay told P . . 
 teation, which us that the Compromise of the 


eaee and « it was promised would brin 
fected z — throughout this land, has e - 
the leap tung. Why, sit, so far as relates to 
Cale TOViso, there 18 quiet; so far as relates 
Temas hon, 7 ere 18 quiet; so far as relates to the 
© thalie: uty» there is quiet; so far as relates to 
me ae ~ - the slave trade in this District, I 
aly one te Td a single voice complaining of it. 
ders, 4, ma remains, Sir, that has wrought won- 
00d those oF way Session, the honorable Senator 
. , “80 concurred with hi i 


I will 
Presently take some notice,— 
¥, Sir, it has worked a 
f converts amongst 
the ocr this floor, or, 
relied, oe Ouse — » he was instant] 
oy, mhick i, 2 move a repeal ofia measure, vale 
~ Me Rha ponorable Senator from South 
t waty ee tt) thinks Unconstitutional. He 
chide with repeal. I was Surprised he did ppm 
motion to repeal that law. Now, sir, 


Caro- 


| refer, when he denounces and stigmatizes people as 


peace has been produced to an extent even su 
ing my most *anguine anticipations. There was an 
exception made to the aniversality of peace, as it was 
predicted at the last session by almost all of its 
friends. We said ultra-abolitionisis would not be 
tranquillized. We said they would go on and agi- 
tate—those men who denounce the existence of the 
Union, who declared at Springfield the other day 
they would rather see the non-execution of the Fu- 
gitive Slave Law within the limits of the Common- 
wealth, even were it to be attended with the subver- 
sion of all law, the Constitution, and the Union it- 
self. Did the honorable Senator suppose that we 
had wndertaken the Herculean task of pacifying his 
friends—at least those who think with him upon the 
general subject of abolition ? 

Mr. Cuasr. Does the honorable Senator mean 
to enumerate me amongst those who have expressed 
a wish for the destruction of the Union ? 

Mr. Cray. No, sir! No, sir! [mean only to say 
he is in their company. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Crase. Will the Senator allow me to add 
a word? If I am in that company, I do not know it. 

Mr. Cray. I mean in the company of the aboli- 
tionists. If the Senator will disavow and repudiate 
abolitionists of all shades and colors, I shall be ex- 
tremely happy to hear the disavowal. 

Mr. Cuase. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
allow me, I will say a word. 

Mr. Cray. Certainly—with great pleasure. 

Mr. Case. Mr. President, I do disavow most 
emphatically all association or connection with any 
class of persons who seek the dissolution of this 
Union. 1 say now, as I said at the last session, that 
‘we of the West are in the habit of looking upon the 
Union as we look upon the arch of heaven, without 
a thought that it can ever decay or fall.’ _Inthat sen- 
timent I fully participate. I am aware, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there are some abolitionists, anti-slavery men,— 
names are of little consequence,—who regard the 
Constitution as at war with moral obligation, and 
with the supreme law. Iam not of them. But if 
the Senator, when denouncing abolitionists, means 
to include in his reproaches al! those citizens who, 
within the limits of constitutional obligation, seek to 
rescue this government from all connection with sla- 
very, I can claim no exemption. I am one of those 
who mean to exercise all legitimate, constitutional 
power to restrict slavery within the limits of the 
slave States in a!l places under the exclusive juris- 
diction of the national governinent—to maintain 
every person, of whatever race or origin, in the en- 
joyment of personal freedom. That is my position. 

Mr. Cray. I am perfectly aware of the infinite 
variety of abolitionists. Some hold to one extreme, 
and some to another, and some go to neither. I have 
not yet heard the Senator disavow that he was an 
obolitionist ; he only says that he is not a disunion 
abolitionist. 

Mr. Cnase. I do not know what the term aboli- 
tionist means, in the usage of the Senator. I donot 
know to what class of persons the Senator means to 


abolitionists. If by that‘epithet he intends to desig- 
nate that class of persons of whom J say I am one 
—who wish to maintain the Union, but not to allow 





| 





| ing their principles to a greater extreme—some who 


slavery within the sphere of the exclusive jurisdic- 
diction of the mtional government, then I am doubt- 
less an abolitionist. But if by that term he intends 
only to describe those who would break up the Union 
or interfere with that State legislation, I do not ac- 
knowledge its applicability to me. 

Mr. Cray. Upon my word, if the Senator does not 
know what an abolitionist means—one who has un- 
derstood its practice to some extent and its doctrine 
nor a good many years—I understood he holds his 
feat upon this floor by some half a dozen votes given 
him by the abolitionists—if he does not understand 
what abolitionism means, I am sureI am unable to 
instruct or inform him. They act together. There 
are some more unbmMshingand more violent, push- 


would pull the ministers of God from the pulpit, and 
abuse them and prostrate them in the streets of our 
cities, if allowed to do it—some who denounce re- 
ligion, who denounce the Constitution of the Union, 
who denounce the States in which the institution of 
slavery exists. Whether the Senator be one of them, 
it is not for me to say. I am very happy to hear him 
avow himself a friend of the Union. But, sir, this 
Union is to be destroyed or preserved by various 
means. There are two or three descriptions of per- 
sons constituting the great abolition, movement of 
the country—free-soil, abolition or whatever you 
choose to call it. If those who disavow extreme 
abolition will, nevertheless, upon the questions which 
arise in Congress or in the country, be found upon 
the side of the abolitionists, and co-operating with 
them to support measures which they insist upon, 
and men whom they alone will support by their suf- 
frages for public office: now, sir, you may say there 
is a difference, and characterize the various classes 
as you please, but the result and inevitable conse- 
quences of this association—of them all—are, un- 
less resisted by the potency of the law and power of 
public opinion, dangerous to the Union itself. 





THE GREAT EXPATRIATOR: 

The correspondent of the New Haven Palladium 
—a paper which has championed the ‘ Union’ inter- 
est in that city—one of whose editors recited some 
of the lines of the ‘ godlike’s ’ thunder most approv- 
ingly at the Union Meeting held there—thus writes 
from Washington of Mr. Clay’s speech and the col- 
ored population of this country :— 


‘The subject of the colonization of Liberia with 
our free black population is receiving more atten- 
tion than ever before. I hope there will be time this 
session for the consideration of this subject, and 
with Mr. Clay to head the movement, we may expect 
something effectual to be begun, at least. His re- 
marks a few days ago at the annnal meeting of the 
Colonization Society were cogent and suggestive, 
and the feeling expressed on that occasion was 
highly commendable and encouraging. The pres- 
ent census shows an alarming increase of this class 
of miserable vagobonds in some parts of the coun- 
try, especially in Virginia, Maryland, and the Dis- 
trict. [tis notorjous that they are almost universal- 
ly poor, wicked, idle and degraded, and _ their influ- 
ence, not only on the slave, but on the white la- 
tion, is exceedingly hurtful and immoral. And how 
can this be otherwise? They are set free without 
property, without education, without any moral train- 
ing, and generally without occupation—for if any 
labor is desired, free black Jabor is never made use 
of so long as ang other can be obtained. Of this 
great and growing evil, the Southern States will 
soon take ive measures to rid themselves. If 
the free colored people are not sent to Africa, 
must al] be driven into the free States. - Would it 
not be well for the abolitionists to consider well the 
tendency of their doctrines? Instead of aring eee 

means to attract to and retain in the free 





Che Liberator. 


GREAT ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION 
AT SYRACUSE, if. Y. 


Syracuse, March 7, 1851. 





Mr. Garrison: 

I hasten to give you some account of the gree 
Convention for freedom held here on the 5th and 6u)- 
of this month. The Convention met in Market Hail, 
the largest hall in the city. It was filled at an earl; 
hour by one of the most intelligent audiences I eve 
looked upon. 

The Convention appointed the following officers :— 

President—Gerrit Smith, of Peterboro’. 

Vice-Presidents—Lymag, Kingsbury, of Syracuse ; 
Robert Purvis, of Pennsylvania; Charles A. Whea- 
ton, of Syracuse. 

Finance Committee—Thomas G. White, of Syra- 
euse; Ira H. Cobb. 

Business Committee—Rev. Samuel J. May, of Sy- 
racuse; Frederick Douglass, of Rochester; Lydia P. 
Savage, of Syracuse; S. S. Foster, of Worcester; Dr. 
Lyman Clary, of Syracuse. 

Prayer being offered by the Rev. Ovid Miner, Mr. 
Putnam informed the Convention of the illness of Mr. 
Garrison, which caused deep regret and disappoint- 
ment to the members. He also spoke of the state of 
things in Boston, and of the crisis approaching there. 

Frederick Douglass then made some remarks upon 
the mission of Mr. Thompson to this country, and 
contrasted the reception of Mr. T. with that of 
himself, J. N. Buffum of Lynn, H. C. Wright, C. L. 
Remond and Elihu Burritt in England. 

Gerrit Smith having delivered before the ‘ Young 


Government, and the rights of all to a portion of the 
soil; Mr. Douglass alluded to Mr. Smith, and remark- 
ed, that we could reciprocate the services of George 
Thompson on the subject of American slavery by 
sending Gerrit Smith to England to preach man’s 
God-given right to the soil. At the close of the re- 
marks of Mr. Douglass, George Thompson entered 
the hall, and was received with the greatest enthusi- 
asm. 


The President,—Gerrit Smith,—rose and said :— 
*I do not rise to tell you who now stands before you; 
you know the man. [I do not rise to speak the 
praises of George Thompson. I need not tell you 
of his services to humanity. I need not speak of his 
eloquence. I need only say he is GEORGE 
THOMPSON. (Great applause.) I resign the pleas- 
ing task of introducing him to you to an old and true 
friend of Mr. Thompson, Rev. Samuel J. May. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Mr. May remarked—‘ Mr. President, this is the hap- 
piest moment of my life. I did hope that Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison would be here also; but the cup of my hap- 
piness would have been too full. I was, Sir, early bap- 
tized into the anti-slavery cause. I was converted by 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison—(applause)—and I owe,as do all 
men, much to him for his noble and fearless advocacy 
of the truth. We know and love Garrison,(applause)— 
but he is ill, and we cannot have him to-day amongst 
us. But we have got George Thompson. Fifteen 
years ago, he left his country and his home, ard came 
here to pour himself out in the cause of the poor 
trampled slave. I had the honor and the pleasure of 
being a co-laborer with him for many months. He 
came among us not even as Lafayette came, for Lafay- 
ette came to fight the battle of freedom for those who 
have denied the boon to others. George Thompson 
came to fight the battles of freedom for all! the black 
man as well as the white, (applause,) and not with 
carnal weapons, but with weapons drawn from the 
armory of Heaven. Mr. Thompson did at that time 
more than almost any other man to wake a slumber- 
ing nation to its duty. He lighted up a fire in the 
hearts of those who heard him then, which is yet 
brightly burning. We need his assistance here to- 
day, for the great battle of freedom is at hand! free- 
dom not for the slave only, but for ourselves; and 
who can speak for freedom like George Thompson ? 
(Great appiause.) The politicians have devised 
schemes to throw all power, even to the prohibiting 
of freedom of speech, into the hands of the South— 
schemes foul and bloody, and which are so disgrace- 
ful, that to speak them might blister the lips of free- 
men! Again, friends, we have George Thompson, 
the friend of all the world, with us. (Great applause.) 
Again we may hear his voice upon the ramparts of 
freedom ! God has kept him, and sent him to us again, 
to be with us and cheer us on in the contest now ap- 
proaching. We must come into collision with the 
American Government. I say must/ for the Fugitive 
SlaveBill shall never be enforced throughout the land ! 
(Applause.) He comes with his unequalled power o. 
eloquence, to rouse ail the slumbering energies and 
the deep humanity of the human heart! Welcome to 
him! let every voice and heart say welcome!’ [Here 
Mr. May seized Mr. Thompson by the hand, and led 
him forward on the platform amid a perfect storm of 
applause. } 

As soon as the applause subsided, Mr. Thompson 
spoke in substance as follows :— 


‘I thank you, ladies and gentlemen of Syracuse, 
for this most cordial welcome. From the newspaper 
accounts you have received of the individual now be- 
fore you, you could not but expect to see a monster, 
whose mission here was to sow the seeds of ruin, and 
to do all in his power to injure your country and the 
American people.” [Mr. Thompson then read two 
ruffianly extracts, one from the Lawrence Sentinel, 
and the other from the Rochester Advertiser.|] ‘Now, 
(said Mr.T.) you shall judge for yourselves, For twen- 
ty-five years Ihave devoted my energies to the wel- 
fare of the human rsce. Instead of being a hireling, I 
have labored for nothing, and have never received for 
my labors anything to make me richer than I was when 
I entered the liststo do battle for human rights. This 
day, God bear me witness, with the wife my bosom | 
and my five little ones, I am as poor as when, 3. 
young man, I issued from my father's house, without 
wealth or rank, (© take my place upon the active . 
stage of life, Yé when denying myself the compan- 





members of hamanity, to go heart 
in hand to the work of Afeona Chaukeeee” This 
measure must be taken if on as they have 
been for years past, or the will be overrun 
with a population which they do not want and cannot 
manage to their satisfaction.’ 


ionship of those ilove, I come to this land to speak . 
lhe tha noeaee: of all men, the rights of life 
and liberty, da” “ei editors and hireling scribblers, 


| who ean only, like serpents, be traced by the slime 
they leave, blacken me without stint or measure, 


‘}ereep away to their dank rooms, and coneoct lies and 


foul slenders upon an innocent man. But misguided 


men may mob him, and perchance the dagger of the Americans, to things like these? 


assassin reach his heart. But I am ‘a forcigner!" 
| Othat is it, indeed—a foreigner! So are your mis- 
| sionaries in the lands where you have sent them. In 
jall that makes a man a true American, I am an Amer- 
|ican, for to be a true American is not simply having 
| been born here. Is it American to hate tyranny and 
| battle against all oppression ? then I ain one, for my 
life has been devoted to this service. Is it American 
t wish well to your country, and that she should be 
nore, and never less free, than now ? 
American. 


then I am an 
Is it American to subscribe to the doc- 
trine of the perfect equality of the human race? then 
Jam an American. Is it American to preach against 
the union of Church and State? then am J an Amer- 
ivan, for I have preached that doctrine to the mitred 
ishop and proud priest beneath the ivy-mantled 
walls of old cathedrals! Is it American to prefer the 
poor man to the rich }—the fustian to the broadcloth ? 
then I'am an American, for I come from the people! 
I have labored for the people, and, living or dying, I 
am the friend and advocate of the people! Have I 
attacked the franchise? No! I plead in my own coun- 
try for its extension toall. The right of trial by jury? 
Never! I claim it as the right of all, not excepting, 
by any means, the slave. Have I attacked any truly 
American institution—any thing of which Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, or Franklin approved? No! you 





lof all men to freedom that the slaveholiing tyrants of 


Men’s League’ of Syracuse a most able lecture upon | it is of vast moment. 
| pers, and screen these editors from the scorn and con- 


know Ihave not. It is because I advocate the right 


the North and South hunt me down! But to me it 
is, after all, of little moment what is said; but to you 
Keep still, endorse these pa- 


tempt they deserve at your hands—pet the monster 
mob, set him upon me and my friends, and let him 
tear me in pieces, 1 et him taste blood, and he will 
turn in good time and glut himself upon rou! 

But I go to Rochester, and test this question of my 
right to speak, and the good people of that city shall 
say whether the Advertiser or God shall rule! I go to 
Rochester with an unshaken trust in God, and with- 
out the least bodily fear. I know in whom I have 
believed, and that Ile can guard me and shield me 
from the curses of hireling scribblers and leprous po- 
liticians. I go to Rochester to see if there be not 
more than seven thousand men and women who have 
not bowed the knee to Baal! 

Is it not, my friends, rather an ungenerous recep- 
tion from a democratic people, when I have spent my 
life, neglected my private interests, turned my back 
on fortune, for the sake of pure domocracy, and 
preached and even practised its doctrines, that I 
should be slandered and maligned by those who call 
themselves democrats and friends of equal rights ! 

There are in Syracuse many Englishmen; let one 
stand forth and prove that I have ever neglected to 
plead the cause of the injured poor in my own coun- 
try; let any Irishman (for those hireling dogs of the 
press tell the Irish that I am the enemy of their 
country,) let any Irishman stand forth and show that 
I have ever deserted his country’s interests, On the 
contrary, J have been the friend and defender of Ire- 
land when her own sons have basely deserted her on 
the floor of the British House of Commons! I have 
ever loved and defended Ireland, and will continue 
to do so, though misguided Irishmen continue to 
hate and mob me. 

No, friends! let us look each other in the face, and 
let us speak kindly one to another--let us together 
wash our hands of this iniquity of slavery, which 
curses and blights your beautiful land—let us here 
pledge ourselves never to put off our armor, or quit 
the field, till the Genius of American Liberty is loos- 
ed from her prison, and, mounting her chariot, shall 
compass the world! crushing despotisms and tyranny 


|lishman—I took them to the heart of an English- 
man—I sent them to the Englishman’s home; and 
— are safe at this hour beneath the sceptre of a 
monarch ! (Tremendous applause.) What say you, 
Are you true to 
your destiny, true to the memory of your fathers, true 
| to humanity and to God, when you suffer such things 
‘|to be done above the graves of your putriots, and in 
the name of Freedom ? 

*I love Boston, because it was there that the first 
successful resistance was made to British tyranny, and 
there the first blood of the Revolution shed—and 
that the blood of a colored man! My next experi- 
ence of Boston was the scene in Faneuil Hall, where 
3500 persons, tax-payers and their families, were as- 
sembled, to hold a peaceable meeting ; and I saw that 
mecting broken up by a couple of hundred rowdy 
boys and men, and the police standing by, indifferent 
to the spectacle ; and, as it afterwards appeared, un- 
der the express orders of the Mayor not to inter- 
fere, unless property or life were in danger ! 

‘Then look at the scenes which have been enacted 
at the South—the unspeakable insult and wrong 
which have been perpetrated upon white citizens of 
the North, innocent of all crime! One man seized 
and inearcerated, his trunk broken open, and even 
his long stockings and pieces of toilet soap made to 
bear suspiciously upon him, and the private corres- 
pondence of his wife and daughter made the subject 
of rude examination in open court. Another inof- 
fensive man seized and robbed of his luggage, all he 
possessed in the world, and finally tarred and feath- 
ered—for no crime whatever! Look, Americans, at 
your country, and blush for your meanness and su- 
pineness! Once, it were enough for a Roman to say, 
“Iam a Roman citizen.’ Try it, free sons of New 
England, and see if your being Americans will save 
you from tar and feathers, or the whip and branding 
iron, at the South, if you dare utter a word of dis- 
approbation of that system of slavery which disgraces 
every man and woman in America, and which robs 
them of both money and honor in its career over 
the necks of the people. 

‘Then comes the case of Henry Long. O, if there 

was ever a scene on earth, over which the dark de- 
mon of the bottomless pit might hover and preside, it 
was when that poor fugitive, guilty of no crime but 
claiming to own himself, was set for trial in the 
court room in the city of New York. Honor to that 
grandson of John Jay and his noble compeer, who 
at that hour stepped forth to defend the defenceless 
man! That defence was, as you know, of no avail, 
The Union Committee had hired the highest legal 
talent of the city to crush the last hope of that poor 
wretch. There he stood, one poor, friendless man, 
with twenty millions against him. Is it a wonder 
that he was thus given up to the Slave Power? But 
let that lawyer's name be accursed! Let the name 
of George Wood become infamous, and, with the 
names of the Committee of Oppression, “ fester 
through the infamy of years!” 
‘ But the great and final struggle of the Slave Pow- 
er and the power of Liberty in this land is at hand. 
The battle is set in array. Perhaps—though God 
forbid it !—perhaps the oppressor will carry the mat- 
ter to the extent of bloodshed; and, my friends, 
when the sons of New England, and the sons of 
New York andthe free States, take down the old 
muskets and swords of their sires, will they not pause 
and think if those sires would use them in a war 
waged for slavery, and in which brother was set 
against brother? ‘They will put up the weapons, and 
refuse to fight for slavery. If they did not, the 
shades of their fathers would rebuke them.’ 

I must pass over many interesting remarks, both of 
Mr. Thompson and others, for J have not time, nor 
can you spare room for all. 

In the evening, Mr. Douglass took the stand, evi- 
dently somewhat depressed at the thought of that col- 
lision which seems to be approaching. Not depress- 





of every name beneath her rolling wheels! and the 
wide world join in one anthem of praise to that God 
who loveth all, and who hath given this beautiful cre- 
ation of his hands that men may dwell therein, lov- 
ing and blggsing one another.’ 

This splendid speech, of which I have given but a 
faint outline, was received by the audience with un- 
unmingled delight. 

The meeting adjourned till afternoon. 


At the commencement of the afternoon session, Mr. 
Foster called on the D. D's to come forward, if there 
were any, and enlighten the abolitionists, who, they 
say, are ‘all wrong,” and made one of his earnest 
speeches on the occasion. 

Mr. Green, of Rensselaer county, made some hu- 
morous remarks upon the wresting of the scriptu’es 
to sustain slavery. 

Mr. W. H. Burleigh then made a short but pow- 
erful speech upon the Fugitive Slave Law, and its 
tendency to bring all law into contempt. The t- 
dience gave his remarks a hearty response. He adro- 
eated the utmost contempt and resistance of the lw, 
and said with Patrick Henry, ‘If this be treasn,’ 
Daniel Webster, Millard Fillmore, ‘make the nost 
of it!’ The sentiment was received with acclamaion 
by the overflowing audience. 


Mr. Thompson then took the stand, and sjoke 
about an hour and a half in relation to the scenes 
which he witnessed on his arrival in this coustry. 
He first spoke of the charge sometimes made, that 
there are slaves in England. ‘Slaves in Englard?” 
said he, ‘I deny it. We have poverty there, andop- 
pression; but from the military commander to the 
monarch, through all and every grade of society no 
man can be found who can take a child from its 
mother, and sell it into slavery. There is oppresiion 
in England. I have done and shall continue te do 
all in my power for its removal; but I came overthe 
waters some four months since to a boasted land of 
liberty. My first day in Boston was the Sabbath, 
and the men-hunters, backed by all the military and 
naval power of the American nation, were huning 
for two poor trembling fugitives from slavery. Itaw 
the people go up to worship in their proud temples, 
and, guided by that man who first waked a natiot to 
a sense of its guilt, I passed through the deserted! 





ed at the thought of suffering, for he expressed his 
willingness to die for the cause of the oppressed. He 
| remarked that all eyes were turned towards Boston, 
and he trusted that when Court Square was filled 
with the soldiers of the tyrant, Boston might not fail 
in her duty. He made an eloquent speech upon the 
oppressions of the Slave Power, and the tearful eyes 
in every direction told how deep was the c,ord he 
‘touched. I took full notes of his remarks, but must 
omit them, and many other things, for want of 





ace. 
P When Mr. Douglass had concluded, Mr. Thompson 
sprang to his feet, and rebuked the want of faith of 
his brother Douglass. He sketched with vivid words 
the progress of the cause since, in Boston, a handful 
of men and women first uttered the truth uyon the 
matter of slavery. ‘Then,’ said he, ‘we could not 
get the demon into court and make him plead. The 
Slave Power of the South, and its haughty allies of 
the North, did not deign to make answer to an indict- 
ment. But look now! He has long been in court; 
we have made him hold up his hand and plead to the 
charge of soul-murder, and the Websters, the Clays, 
the Footes, the Dickinsons, the Choates, the Fill- 
mores, are retained as his counsel. Now make we in- 
quisition for blood, and notin vain. I glory in the eri- 
sis which is at hand. Now is a nation awakened. 
Now we meet the devil, Slavery, up, and full girded 
for the fight. Give Fillmore the infantry, the artil- 
lery, and the naval power; give me the living voice, 
and I ask no other weapon, for with it I can reach 
the warm heart of humanity, and drown out the war- 
like armament with tears of mercy. Ay, by talking 
we will do it!» Luther talked, and as his spirit went 
up to heaven, he looked down on revolutionized Eu- 
rope. We have tried it in England, and against the 
power of wealth, and the opposition of politicians, 
we have talked off the chains from eight hundred 
thousand slaves! We said that God had given every 
green herb of the field to be bread for man; and 
against the interest of the rich aristocracy of Great 
Britain, the poor man to-day buys his bread in the 
market of the world!’ gage 








me, an Englishman, 





opened the door. I gave them the haid of an” 









‘mass of living beings. 
Tr Convuelik 4 about 10 o'clock, till 


I must pass over the interesting exercises of the 
forenoon, to speak of the afternoon session. Mr. 
Thompson took the floor soon after the commence- 
ment of the session, and devoted the time to analyz- 
ing Mr. Clay’s Colonization scheme, much to the sat- 
isfaction and amusement of his hearers. As this 
speech will probably be published entire, I will not 
now stop to speak of it. 

At the close of the speech of Mr. Thompson, five 
fugitives, just arrived from the slave land, were put 
upon the stand; and then came a scene such as an- 
gels might, and d«ubtiess did, gladly witness. There 
they stood, fresh from the manacles, just out from 
the hell of slavery, in the first meeting of freemen 
they ever witnessed. And there, confronting them, 
were the beautiful women and maidens, and the 
stern-hearted freemen of Syracuse. Tears stood in 
many eyes, and the compressed lip, the eye of fire, 
and the death-like silence, told that here the spirit of 
Liberty was fully roused, and the deep foundations 
of Humanity broken up. Then Samuel J. May, in a 
calm and solemn voice, said—* Men, matrons, and 
maidens of Syracuse! You see these victims of ty- 
ranny before you, and one of them a woman. Say, 
now, shall these fugitives be taken from Syracuse ? 
I call on you to answer.” *Nay!’ came up in ono 
voice, the voice of more than a thousand people. 

Mr, May put another question— Citizens of Syra- 
cuse, will you defend with your lives, if need be, 
these defenceless and hunted children of God?’ 
‘Ave!’ came that voice of the multitude, like a peal 
of thunder, and it made the very walls quiver. Such 
a scene few ever witnessed. O Webster, Fillmore, 
Dewey, Sharp & Co., you should have looked in then, 
and seen in full play the latent energies of that love 
of freedom which lies so deep in every human breast, 
but which tyranny can at last cause to destroy both 
tyrant and his fetters in its consuming fire. 
Mr. May then asked if any body would furnish 
these fugitives with employment, and in fifteen min- 
utes, they were all comfortably provided for. Though 
it is a penal offence for any man to harbor a fugitive, 
as you know, yct the names of their employers were 
promptly given; and if Mr. Fillmore comes or sends 
his Marshal, they will probably find the kettle on, and 
every thing hot anc comfortable for them. 
The evening session was marked by the greatest 
enthusiasm. 8S. S. Foster made a capital speech, and 
was followed by Mr. Thompson, in one of his best 
speeches. Several resolutions, of a most determined 
and radical character, were passed. 
Mr. Wheaton, one of the Vice Presidents, sang in 
fine style some thrilling songs of freedom: a resolu- 
tion complimentary to the Mayor of Syracuse, who, in 
the matter of free discussion, has taken a noble part, 
was passed by acclamation; and at 10 o’clock was 
closed a series of the most intensely interesting meet- 
ings ever held upon the subject of freedom in this 
country. Yours, G. W.P. 
RESOLUTIONS, 
1. Resolved, That there are no higher laws than 
these :-— 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and soul, and mind, and strength.’ 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ 
‘Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so unto them likewise.’ 
2. Resolved, That whenever a civil government 
encourages men to obey these Jaws, and protects 
them in such obedience, it is fulfilling its appropriate 
function, and is a public blessing. But whenever it 
stands in the way to prevent men’s obedience to 
these laws, especially when its enactments countra- 
vene and forbid such obedience, it is a public curse ; 
it is a bold usurper, and ought to be overthrown if it 
cannot be reformed. at. 
3. Resolved, That the fundamental principle of 
the American Revolution, set forth in our world-re- 
nowned Declaration of Independence, was the recog- 
nition of God as the source of all our blessings; and 
the recognition of the equal and inalienable right of 
all men to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
4. Resolved, That the American Republic is an 
attempted Union between States, in which there 
were and still are very diverse and irreconcileable 
views of the nature and the rights of man, and of 
man’s obligations to God. Great as the advantage 
of the Union may be, they cannot be comparable to 
the evils which have flowed and must ever flow 
from all concessions of the higher to the lower 
views of right and duty—all compromises with un- 
righteousness. 
5. Resolved, That no body of men, however vener- 
able and wise, ever were, or could be, authorized to 
compromise the inalienable rights of any class of 
their fellow beings; that no body of men, however 
constituted, if they should agree to such a com- 
promise with the utmost solemnity, could be bound 
themselves, or bind their constituents, a moment by 
such an iniquitous agreement ; much less could they 
transmit to their posterity the slightest obligation to 
abide by that com ise. For whatever is unrighte- 
cruel is in violation of the principles of the 


hi , the legislation of the American Congress 
has tended to 
much more than ‘ to 


have been persuaded to acquiesce in successive 
oomeeananl by the assurances of their — 


Legislature has culminated in the 
‘the Fugitive Slave Law.’ 


has always overw 
shins Arig a stern refusal to com- 
ply with the requisitions this law, they will com- 
pel our legislators to retrace their steps, and return 
to the way of righteousness which alone are ways 
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their principles, that they may bring back their —_ 
trymen from the ways © darkness, into which t °y 
have been misled by unprincipled politicians anc 
politico-religious ministers, to walk in the gospel 
light of the Declaration of Independence. 

10. Resolved, That at this jancture, the return 
of our illustrious fellow laborer, George ratty 2 
son, a citizen not of any one country so much rT 
a citizen of the world, whose countrymen are a 
mankind; his return at this juncture to assist us 
with his unequalled powers in the prosecution of 
our holy enterprise, is cause for thankfulness not 
alone to him, but to that greatest Benefactor, the 
Father of our spirits, who has put it in his heart 
to spend himself so lavishly in the service of suffer- 
ing humanity, without regard to country or clime. 

‘Il. Resolved, That so long as slave-property is a 
constituent element of our government, and the only 
property which has a representation therein, it must, 
by un inevitable necessity, shape the legislation and 
dictate the policy of national affairs, 

12. Resolved, That in a Republic, the only law 
known to the people is the general sentiment of the 
masses, and hence the great work of the friends of 
Freedom is to renovate public sentiment by unceas- 
ing activity in the promulgation of the doctrines of 
abolitionisin. : 

13. Resolved, That we rejoice in the convalsions 
which are now agitating the two great political par- 
ties of the country as unmistakable evidence of the 
progress of our cause ; but at the same time we can- 
not be unconscious of the fact, that these parties are 
still the great props of the slave power, and there- 
fore that whoever consents, under any circumstan- 
ces, to support them, throws the balance of his in- 
fluence into the scale of slavery, is not a true Abvo- 
litionist, and ought not to receive the votes of any 
genuine friend of liberty. er : : 

14. Resolved, That the ‘damning infamy which 
should forever attach to that paid traitor to freedom, 
Daniel Webster, should only be surpassed by that 
which should be meted out to Drs. Dewey, Lord, 
Spencer, Lathrop, Sharp, Stuart, Cox, and Spring, 
who have sacrilegiously prostituted their ministerial 
office to exalt the inhoman enactments of profligate 
men, above the well known laws of the living God. 

15. Resolved, That the Union Safety Committee 
of New York, in its open and zealous efforts to se- 
cure the extradition of Henry Long—and that Geo. 
Wood, Esq., in consenting to act as their fee’d coun- 
sel against the liberty of a fellow-man, innocent of 
crime, have proved themselves the willing tools of 
kidnappers, and are, in the light of recognized moral 
principles, as truly guilty of piracy, as really man- 
stealers, as if they had stolen a free man from the 
shores of Africa, for the purpose of thrusting him 
into the hell of American Slavery. 

16. Resolved, That we reiterate our unabated, 
unqualified condemnation of the Colonization scheme 
for the far distant abolition of Slavery. We renew- 
edly pronounce it to be what it has so long since 
been shown to be, a scheme founded in a base and 
cruel prejudice; a scheme which must inevitably 
tend to the unsparing persecution of the free pone 
of color, and to the increased severity of the suffer- 
ings of the enslaved. 

17. Resolved, That we not only most highly ap- 
prove, but that we most warmly applaud, that branch 
of the citizens of Boston, who bravely and gener- 
ously endangered their lives, liberty and property, 
in the rescue of Frederick Wilkins, (alias Shadrach,) 
a free and innocent man, from the grasp of a vil- 
lanous band of official kidnappers—by whom he had 
been treacherously arrested, with a view to consign 
him to the hell of slavery. 

18. Resolved, That the trial, conviction and im- 
prisonment of Mr. Alberti, a notorious kidnapper, 
who has devoted years of his life to the horrible busi- 
ness of betraying innocent blood, is a retribution 
most richly deserved, yet not more richly deserv- 
ed by that poor wretch, than by the most respectable 
and religious traffickers in the souls of men, south of 
Mason and Dixon’s Line. 

19. Resolved, That this Convention has heard 
with great pleasure, the account of the position re- 
cently taken by the people of Lynn, Massachusetts, 
in relation to the Fugitive Slave Law; and in the 
name of our common humanity, we thank the peo- 
ple of Lynn, and their intrepid Mayor, George Hood, 
for thus nobly rebuking the mean and craven spirit 
which characterizes too many of the cities of New 
England; and we hereby pledge them our hearty 
support and co-operation in their manly resistance to 
the edicts of oppression. 

20. Resolved, That Alfred H. Hovey, Esq., Mayor 
of the city of Syracuse, has the warmest thanks of 
the friends of liberty for his readiness at all times 
to promote the furtherance of the wishes of those 
who have desired to make manifest their opposition 
to slavery, especially to the diabolical Fugitive Slave 
Law. And, for the honor of this city, and the good 
of our common country, we hope that the same love 
of freedom which he has evinced may be equally 
apparent in all his successors. 





From the North Star. 
GREAT ANTI-SLAVERY MEETINGS AT 
SYRACUSE AND AUBURN. 


These meetings have been attended with brilliant 
success, and have given an impetus to the cause of 
human freedom beyond the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of those most deeply interested in them. 

The two days’ Convention at Syracuse was one 
of the most imposing and thrilling occasions which 
it has ever been our privilege to witness. The City 
Hall was densely packed at every session, with an 
audience which appeared to know no weariness. 

Mr. Thompson addressed the meeting five times 
during the two days, and to say that his eloquent 
words fell on the eager ears of the listening multi- 
tude with surpassing effect is but small praise. The 
first ten minutes of his first speech were sufficient 
to grind into powder, and cast to the wild winds. the 
whole cart-loads of newspaper slanders which had 
been maliciously thrown in his pathway. His tri- 
umph was complete. 

The meeting at Syracuse was presided over by 
Gerrit Smith. Those who know him, need not be 
told that, in the chair, there were combined dignity 
and ability. We hope te have the proceedings of 
this meeting for publication in the next number of 
* the Star.’ 





CONVENTION AT PETERBORO’. 
Perersoro’, March Ist, 1851. 


Dear Reavers,—I came here yesterday by stage 
from Canistota to attend the meeting appointed to 
receive our friends, George Thompson and William 
Lloyd Garrison. I was much distressed to learn, 
on my arrival, that Mr. Garrison (whose presence 
had been anticipated with an enthusiasin little short 
of that felt towards Mr. Thompson) was detained at 
home by serious illness, and that all hope of his 
reaching Peterboro’ in time for the meeting had 
been given up by the friends. This was a serious 
drawback upon the occasion, for | wanted the man 
(of whom it can be more truly said than of ail others 
in this country, that he is ‘every where spoken 
against’) seen and heard for himself” 

Mr. Thompson was on the ground, as fresh and 
buoyant as though he had never been the object of 
calumny, or a mark fora rottenegg. * ~ 

Mr. Foster made the opening speech, marked by 
his usual clear, forcible and stringent presentation 
of antisslavery truth. .. . 

Mr. Foster was listened to with marked attention 
and I doubt not that he made a deep impression on 
the audience — He was followed by Geo. 
Thompson, who, when he arose behind the desk or 
pulpit, was the only man that filled the eye of the as- 
sembly. His eagle eye glanced over the scanning 
multitude, taking in every part in a single instant, 
and the silence that now reizned was like the stillness 
which is observed in a previously merry company, 
when invaded by a quick flash of summer lightning. 
What followed will require more than the pen of a 
fugitive slave to describe. Gently inclining forward, 
the matchless orator commenced his discourse in 
a distinct, yet subdued tone of voice—every sen- 
tence full, round, complete, and shining like polished 
Ss His exordiuin consisted of allusions to the 


isparaging and slanderous charges which had pre- 
him. His manner and nce would have 
been sufficient to have dispelled all the malign influ- 
ence of these, unaided by his mighty eloquence; but 
he dually moved on with his discourse, his words 
at first resembling the large pearly drops of a Jul 
shower, then rapidly increasing in copiousness till 
the dust is laid, the air is softened, the pale and 
sun-burnt fields brighten into beautiful green, and a 
hundred hittle streams start forth, laughing in the 
sunlight through parted clouds. All are now at 
ease; all love the speaker ; all confide themselves to 
the speaker's lead; and the audience, which before 
wore a heavy, hard, impenetrable aspect, is now 
wreathed in smiles—now melted to fares aa yer 
vulsed with laughter—now grim horror, 
now thrilled with delight. The speech of Mr, 





Thompson, on this occasion, was fully ual to the] t 
best which I ever heard him make in Edinbergh 
or London. His voice sounded as full and clear 
on the hills of Peterboro’, among the hardy farmers. 
as when, five years ago, I heard it u the broad 
platform of Exeter Hall, surrounded by Lor’ and 
Ladies ; and | doubt not that he had made as much 
preparation for this effort, as he would have done 
had he been intending to deliver his speech before 
the most fashionable audience inthe world. J could 
give you a few of his thoughts that ‘ breathed,’ and 
perhaps some idea of his language; but J} dare not 
make the attempt, lest [I shoul 
weaken the other. To hear George ) ten 
minutes is to have a full explanation of all the bitter 
reproaches which our corrupt press and politicians 
have heaped upon him, 
Frepericx Dovetass. 





( Friends of Freedom! D dants of Pilgrim 
Sires! Eulogists of the Revolutionary Struggle! Be- 
lievers in ‘the glorious gospel’ of Jesus Christ ! Read 
the following narration, and then—if you can—thank 
God that you live in a land of civil and religious lib- 
erty, and boast of the value of the American Union! 





From the American Baptist. 
THE LYNCHING IN KENTUCKY. 


We pass over, for the present, Nos. 7,8 and9 of 
Brother Mathews’ Letters from Kentucky, that our 
readers may have, at the earliest moment, his ac- 
count of the barbarous treatment inflicted upon him 
by the lynchers. He visited the village of Rich- 
mond, Madison county, with a view to lecture on the 
moral and religions condition of the slaves; but 
failed, after applying to three or four different church- 
es, of obtaining a house for that purpose. On Sun- 
day evening, Feb. 16, he preached by invitation to 
the colored congregation ; after which he was as- 
sailed by a mob, and, with some personal indig- 
nities, but no serious injary, driven from the town. 
Proceeding to the residence of Cassius M. Clay, at 
Whitehall, he prepared for the Chronicle, a news- 
paper published at Richmond, a statement in rela- 
tion to the doings of the mob, with which he left for 


take the stage 
ed to the State, they would hang me wherever they 
could find me, or even if I told how I had been treat- 
ed before leaving the State ;—that I must take the 


can add 


mar the one and ‘ 


© watch ; that I must go by Lancaster, and there 
for Lexington; and if I ever return- 


r stage the next morning for Lexington. I 
no more now. 


Manrson, Ind., Feb. 22, 1851. 

I resume the subject of my treatment by the 
lynchers. After exacting the promise to leave the 
State by way of Lancaster, they told me I might 
hange my dress. I made an effort to unlock my 
carpet -bag, but shook so much with the cold that | 
was unable to do so, and one of the lynchers open- 
ed itfor me. ‘They seemed to regard my articles in 
the carpet-beg as quite as much under their con- 
trol as their own property, stating that they wanted 
my anti-slavery tracts, papers, &c. [ put on dry 
sucks, drawers, flannel and cotton shirt. During this 
time, it being in the open air, aud the 18th of Feb- 
ruary, | wae very cold, and felt cramping pains in my 
legs. Having no change of pantaloons, 1 had to put 
on the wet ones which I had just taken off. My vest 
[ placed in a handkerchief together with the remain- 
der of my wet clothes. They now required the anti- 
slavery books. I handed ont a bundle of * Politics 
and the Pulpit, ‘ Wesley’s Thoughts on Slavery,’ 
‘Lewis Tappan on the Unconstitutionality of the 
Fugitive Slave Bill,” and the* Liberty Minstrel’— 
One of them opened the latter, and began to read, 
‘Gone, gone, sold and gone, 

To the rice-swamps, dank and lone.’ 

As I thought that stealing a few books could add 
but little to the blackness of their guilt, I told them 
they might have the books—I would give them to 
them. They thought the Liberty Minstrel, being 
nicely bound, ought to be paid for. I told them [ 
wanted nothing for it—they might keep it. Find- 
ing that they determined to pay for it, and fearing it 
might add tomy sufferings if I made the issue that I 
would not receive the money, I received fifty cents 
for it, simply as the safest course for myself under 
the circumstances. One of them called it a fair 
trade. Ah, thonght I, if it facilitates my escape from 
your hands. They enquired if it was a cold day 





Foxtown on the morning of the 18th, as stated in the | when I was baptized, and whether I ever had such a 


beginning of the letter below. 


BrryanTsviue, Feb. 20, 1851. 

Dear Br. Warxer :—My communication to the 
Chronicle of Richmogd, was placed in an envelope 
by Cassins M. Clay, together with a letter written 
by himself to the Editor. On arriving at Foxtown, 
I found that I was a minute too late for the stage. As 
it was only 6 miles to Richmond, and as I was anxious 
that the communications should appear in the next 
number, I concluded to walk toRichmond. Arrived 
there, I called at the Chronicle office, handed to the 
Editor pro tem. the communications, requested him 
to send his next number to the American Baptist, 
passed down the street, and that my stay might be 
as brief as possible, called intoa store, and obtained 
a few apples as 4 substitute for adinner. 1 now pur- 
sued my way to the Big Hill, thinking that the in- 
formation I had gained previously, (that the public 
feeling had not sustained the mob,) was correct. 
Reflecting on these things, I concluded that my pas- 
sing through the village would prove salutary rather 
than otherwise. 

When nearly a mile from town, I was overtaken 
by four men riding on horses,—one, the bar-tender at 
Webster’s hotel; another, Mr. Turner, who was 
dressed in a drab coat; another, a slim built man, 
who wore a round-topped hat anda long coat; the 
other was of my own height, dressed respectably, and 
wore whiskers. 

They enquired of me,‘ Where now ?’ I replied, 
that, having an appointinent at Big Hill, I was go- 
ing to fulfil it. They placed their hands within their 
vests, and said, ‘ If you make the least outcry or re- 
sistance, you shall die instantly. You must go with 
us ; we will put you in the road to Lancaster.’ * Now,’ 
said they, ‘did you not agree not to come back to 
Richmond ? Ithem told that [ made no such agree- 
ment; if they supposed so, they must entirely have 
misunderstood me; and that now I had simply 
passed through the village, on the way to my 
appointment. We passed one house, but knowing 
it was useless toattempt to run into it, I proceeded 
withthem. We turned from the main road through 
a gate, crossed a field, entered a lane, and went down 
it some distance, turned to the right through another 
gate, and finally Gescended into a valley through 
which runsa very small creek, and where we were 
in sight of an out-house, which I understood them to 
say belonged to Mr. Bronston. They then hitched 
their horses to the fence, and the bar-tender of Web- 
ster’s Hotel, seizing my arms, brought them behind 
me, and bound thetn with a horse bridle. They ar- 
ranged themselves in front of me, and enquired, 
‘Are you an Abolitionist?” I stated that I did not 
believe that the slaves ought to rise and resist their 
masters, but that [ believed in emancipating them, 
and that I was laboring to bring the moral power of 
the church to bear against slavery. They took a 
handkerchief, folded it, and bandaged my eyes.— 
Supposing I was about to die, I began to pray aloud ; 
but this drew from them oaths and threats. They 
then seemed to be waiting for some one to bring 
some tar and feathers ; but the person they expected 
not coming, they consulted what should be done with 
me. One thought he could obtain some tar and 
feathers by being absent a little while. They ask- 
ed me if [had not said,in Richmond, that it was 
right for slaves to run away, and that [ would help 
them. Itold them I had not. ‘Did you not, said 
they, ‘tell the Methodist minister that slaves could 
not get toheaven, if they did not ran away from sla- 
very?” I told themI did not. After further ques- 
tions, they consulted whether I should be whipped, 
tarred and feathered, ducked or hanged. At last 
they decided to duck me. We hadto go some dis- 
tance toa pond. Tne bandage from my eyes was 
taken off, but my hands were stil] bound. Having 
to go over some fertees, it afforded them sport to see 
me go over them bound. In some cases, they would 
take off arail or two, and in one case assisted me. 
Arrived at the pond, Mr. Turner, the owner of the 
farm, came up. ‘ Here,’ said they, ‘ we found this 
man stealing your hogs.’ He seemed to under- 
stand their object. Inow asked that I might be al- 
lowed to take off my two coats, and place my bible, 
watch and pocket book in the pocket of my over- 
coat. To thistheyconsented. They then asked me 
if | could swim. 1 told them I could, but did not 
know that I could with my clothes on. One of them 
said a stone ought to be tied to me, that I might 
sink to the bottom. They brought me to the edge 
of the water, The bar-tender on my left, and Mr. 
Turner on my right, seized and flung me as fur as 
they could into the pond. Before rising to the sur- 
face, I swallowed consid+rable water, and nearly lost 
my breath, When I approached the shore, as near 
aa where the water was waist high, [ paused to gain 
breath. They commanded me to come to the shore 
instantly. ‘1 iplored them to allow me to gain ny 
breath. But they reiterated, ‘Come out instantly.’ 
As soon as I reached the shore, they took me, and 
threw me in again, head first. On my regaining 
the shore, they threw me in the third time. On 
coming out, they required me to promise never to 
come to Richmond, or into Madison county, any 
more. 1 declined promising, and they threw me in 
the fourth time. Ithen made the promise. They 
next required me to leave Kentucky, and never re- 
turn to it. I refused, and they threw me in the fifth 
time. On coming to the shore, they again required 
me to make the promise; I refused, and they de- 
termined to whip me. They Jed me to a tree, and 
tied up my arms as they tie up slaves when they 

flog them. They tied a bandage round my eyes, so 
tight as to pain them —— But finally they 
concluded to duck me again. of led me along, 
when, putting up my hand, I pulled off the bandage, 
and found Turner apr Av to the . He 
biamed me for pulling off the bandage, They threw 
me (as before) into the pond the sixth time. I still 
refused to promise. Another set of hands took hold, 
and threw me in the seventh time. I refused to 
promise. They threw me in the eighth time. I re- 
fusea to promise. They threw me in the ninth time. 
I refused to promise. They threw me in the tenth 
time, and I refused to promise. They now re- 
solved to whipme. As I approached the shore, [ 


found all the powers of nature giving way. I 
thought of my intention, in coming into Kentucky, 
to leave if they would not hear me lecture. I thought 


also of the vast amount of work yet to be done in 


baptizing before,—and many other things in ridicule 
of my religious faith. 
They enqnired what was thought by different per- 
sons of the treatment I received on Sunday night. 
‘ Now,’ saidthey, * had you come to Richmond, and 
pursued the same course as other ministers, you would 
have been treated with the greatest kindness and 
hospitality.’ 1 told them that the manner ia whict 
I had been treated that day would add no sorrow tc 
my dying hour. I had not expressed my views it 
Richmond, in regard to the right of slaves to rur 
away. I had, however, last year, in the State of 
New York, reported a speech made by Brother Glen 
:n which he showed that as persons could serve Goc 
better in freedom than in slavery, every slave was 
morally bound to run away. I had stated that the 
argument was conclusive. This was published in 
the American Baptist, and had been seen by the 
Richmond Methodist minister. Hence they charg- 
ed me with saying to him, that slaves could not 
get to Heaven, unless they should run away. 
found that they had received a communication from 
Mayslick, saying I had been threatened with lynch- 
ing there. The bar-tender now took out a pair of 
scissors, and cut off a lock of my hair to send to 
the editor of the American Baptist. We now re- 
paired to the Lancaster road, and the lynchers, on 
horseback, rode to Richmond, while [, on foot, car- 
rying my wet clothes and carpet-bag, started for 
Lancaster,—a dirt road of 22 miles, muddy, and 
crossed by creeks. I now had fellowship with the 
slaves in their sufferings more closely than ever be- 
fore. The lynchers had forbidden me to have a 
night’s rest before reaching Lancaster. I walked 
about five miles over a muddy road. 1 was now 
weary, faint, hungry, and part of my clothes wet. 
Besides, the road forked, and it was too dark for 
me to read the direction. To lie down in the felds 
would probably ruin my health. To ask protection 
of slaveholders was, from my situation, to become 
the object of suspicion. But it was the best alter- 
native. I approached a house, and asked if I could 
obtain supper. This was cordially granted. I then 
stated my case and treatment. The slaveholder, 
Mr. M., said, ‘If I thought you had come to steal 
one of my niggers, I should immediately shoot you.’ 
He then dwelt on the benefits of Colonization, while 
I dried my pantaloons at his fire. IT told him my fu- 
ture health would depend on my having the privi- 
lege of staying al] night, and inquired if I might do 
so. He consented to it. That kind act of his, in all 
probability, prevented me from taking a cold from 
which I conid never have recovered. A fire was 
lighted in my bed-room, and I sat up till midmght 
with his son, drying my clothes. The latter sym- 
pathized with me in my trial. Ilay down, but that 
night slept not a minute, The next morning [ start- 
edat So’clock. [ was as unsuccessful as on the pre- 
vious evening in hiring a horse. I walked four 
miles, crossing a creek by moonlight, on a dam 
which was somewhat dangerous. 1 breakfasted at 
a tavern, walked two miles farther, and, for $1,50, 
hired a horse and boy to go to Lancaster. We ar- 
rived safely. I had now travelled 22 miles, and was 
10 miles farther from Lexington than when at Rich- 
mond. I was still in danger, for I had told of the 
treatment I had received, before leaving the Stute. 
I now hired another horse, and the tavern-keeper 
sent his slave on another, to take the horse back 
from Bryantsville. I began now to feel somewhat 
secure. But the mail carriers came, inquired me 
out, and made it known that Thad been lynched.— 
[I was againthe object of suspicion. The tavern- 
keeper at Bryantsville wasa Baptist slaveholder, and 
[told him L thought I would go on toward Lexing- 
ton. His son persuaded me to stay. The next 
morning the stage came ; the passengers were all 
duly informed. The inside was filled. I took my 
seat on the outside, the rain falling in torrents. The 
company cracked their jokes upon me, singing 
hymns, swore, drank, and denounced the Emancipa- 
tionist. Arrived at Lexington, I found that some of 
my Richmond enemies were looking out for me. I 
walked down to the railroad office, dried my clothes, 
and that evening reached Frankfort. I found I was 
sill watched. The next day I came on to Madison, 
and felt how good it was to land in a free State.— 
Last Sunday, Feb. 23, preached three times to the 
colored Baptist church in this place. 
Yours for the Slave, 

EDWARD cs” eae 





t¥" The Editor of the American Baptist, in com- 
menting at some length on this revolting and cruel 
infliction of Lynch law, justly says— 


‘Br. Mathews’ case is emphatically one of delib- 
erate ‘ persecution for righteousness’ sake,’—better 
entitled to be so called than anything thit has oc- 
curred, xo far as we now recollect, in the experience 
of modern missionaries in heathen lands, Judson 
was imprisoned at Ava, not as a Christian, but asa 
foreigner, and a supposed enemy,—just as an Eng- 
lish or American infidel wonld have been imprisoned 
in Ike circumstances. Two missionaries were kill- 
ed aud eaten by cannibals some years since, not as 
Chrstians. but as strangers,—just as a Mahometan 
straiger would have been killed and eaten, had he 
landed on the same inhospitable coast.. So of other 
similar cases. But Mathews was persecuted for his 
fidelity as a minister of Christ. By the testimony of 
his yersecutors themselves, ‘ had he pursued the same 
courte that other ministers pursue’ in Kentucky,— had 
he, n other words, proved himself a miserable, 
trucHing timeserver, closing his eyes to the gigantic 
and overshadowing abomination of slavery, and 
trimaing his sails to the popular breeze, instead of 
faithfilly discharging his trust as a messenger of 
Him who was anointed ‘to preach deliverance to 
the cyptives, and the opening of the prison to them 
that sre bound,’—he * would have been treated with 
the greatest kindness and hospitality.” But, like his 
Master, he pursued a course which was felt by the 
oppressors around him as a rebuke; and hence, like 
his Muster he was violently seized, bound, and led 
away, stripped, blindfolded, insulted, and reviled. 
He vas not scourged, indeed ; but another species 
of tatture scarcely less severe was inflicted. Ten 


by vater, struggli 
elemint only rg og Be hurled back into the 


entucky, and never return. sai our own of a Christian missionary 
De you swear, 0 help you you will oon oe ee eS a as a Christian mission- 
Kentucky, and never return ? I replied, I solemnly|ary, he was —as one of startling 
then —. It would seem that : 

reserve, of the true Christian doctrine, is ac- 





tually attended with more peril in the 
States of this Confederacy, in Constantinople, 
Ava, or Canton. 





Che fiverator. 


No Union with Slaveholiers! 
BOSTON, MARCH 21, 1/851. 


THE RIOT AT SPRINGPIELD. 
Public Spirit and Mobs. Two Sermons delivered at 

Springfield, Mass., on Sunday, February 23, 1851, 

after the Thompson Riot. By George F. Simmons, 

Pastor of the Third Congregational Society. Spring- 

field: Merriam, Chapin & Co. Boston ; Crosby & 

Nichols, 1851. 

If the American pulpit were at all characterized by 
moral courage, a disposition to rebuke popular wrong, 
an independent dissent from established usages and 
current opinions, these Sermons,—in view of the dis- 
graceful mobocratic proceedings which induced their 
delivery,—would challenge no special commenda- 
tion; but as that pulpit is notorious for its trimming 
policy, its errant cowardice, its slavish conformity to 
the existing state of public sentiment, they indicate 
on the part of their author the possession of a rare 
manly spirit, and a reverent regard for that ‘ higher 
!aw’ which is so extensively sneered at and so dar- 
ingly defied in this iniquitous nation. 

The occasion which called them forth has affixed 
to the character of Springfield, both as to the place 
and the people, permanent historical infamy. It will 
be regarded by another generation with unmixed 
amazement and unalloyed abhorrence. It was marked 
by features equally ludicrous and revolting ; by child- 
ish folly and mature rascality ; by the anger of con- 
scious and unrepentant guilt, and the consternation of 
unmitigated poltroonery ; by the hisses of snakes, the 
howlings of wild beasts, and the yells of fiends; by 
the vilest misrepresentations, the foulest calumnies, 
the biackest falsehoods; by all that is dastardly, 
wicked, vulgar, obscene, brutal and lawless in that 
deed of comprehensive criminality,—monocracy. It 
was not the act of a few rowdies, but a demonstra- 
tion of the public sentiment of the place, showing 
that Springfield is rotten to the core, religiously and 
politically. The town authorities yielded to it with- 
out an effort; the citizens generally ratified it gladly ; 
the press (both Whig and Democratic) fanned it to 
a flame, as with the breath of diabolism ; the pulpit 
(except in this one instangg, for as yet no other ex- 
ception has been made before the public) has remain- 
ed dumb in view of it. 

Mr. Simmons lost no time in registering his testi- 
mony, as a Christian minister, against this ungodly 
outbreak. It is now in print, and deserves to be 
widely circulated. This is not the first time that he 
has refused to go with the multitude to do evil, or 
dared to lift up his voice against popular wrong, even 
at considerable personal hazard. It will be remem- 
bered that, a few vears since, he was compelled to 
leave his pulpit in Mobile, in order to escape the vis- 
itation of Lynch law, for the utterance of some mild 
sentiments in opposition to slavery. We are not 
aware, however, that he has ever identified himself 
with the anti-slavery movement, as such; we pre- 
sume that he has never spoken at an anti-slavery 
mecting ; to the charge of being ‘ a Garrisonian’ abo- 
litionist, he would doubtless take exception. He says 
that he has ‘a degree of sympathy with the abolition- 
ists.’ Personally, we have no acquaintance with him, 
But his conduct at Mobile and at Springfield, while 
marked by great circumspection, shows that he has 
both a conscience and a heart; and this, for a clergy- 
man, in these trimming times, is a great matter. 

His ‘two sermons’ on the pro-slavery riot at 
Springfield are models of brevity, and can be read in 
afew minutes. Some extracts we shall aim to give 
ina future number. In view of the fact, that the riot 
was created by a malicious appeal to national preju- 
dice—that it was against ‘ George Thompson, the Eng- 
lish emissary,’ that the mobocratic outcry was raised— 
one of the texts selected by Mr. Si was d 
ingly pertinent :—*‘ Ane when they knew that he was a 
Jew, all with one voice, for about the space of two 
hours, cried out, “* Great is Diana of the Ephesians !"’” 
(Acts 19:34.) Diana of the Ephesians being equiva- 
lent to, ‘ Great is the Union of the Americans!’ 














Referring to the ancient tumult at Ephesus, Mr. 
Simmons quaintly says—‘ You have seen that we 
have greatly improved on this example, and that our 
tumults do not end with vociferation. And it is 
probable that theirs would not have so ended, if they 
had not feared to be ‘ called to account’ for that day's 
business. But we have no Romans, of whom our 
people are afraid ; and having liberty, we know not 
better than to convert it into license.’ Again—‘ The 
tumult [at Ephesus] was absurd and mischievous; 
but not halfso absurd and mischievous as that which 
we have gone through.’ This declaration is as true 
as the utterance of it is courageous, 

* Let it not be said or imagined,’ he continues, ‘that 
I have compared our recent visitors’—Messrs. Thomp- 
son, Phillips and Quincy—* with the Apostles: far 
from it.’ We do not perceive the necessity for a dis- 
claimer like this, nor do we feel the justice of it, in 
such a connection. Certainly, much as those distin- 
guished ‘visitors’ were hated and proscribed, they 
stand in no worse repute than did the Apostles in 
their times, and among their own countrymen ; for 
they were accused of sedition and heresy, and of 
seeking to turn the world upside down, and were fre- 
quently mobbed and imprisoned, and every where 
treated as ‘ the filth of the earth, and the offscouring 
of all things’! We submit to the good sense and 
candor of Mr. Simmons, that it is hardly fair to con- 
trast the Apostles as they are now professedly re- 
garded, even as saints and demi-gods, with those 
who for the time being stand in the popular estima- 
tion somewhat as cid the Apostles eighteen hundred 
years ago—hardly fair as a matter of justice to the 
living, and not worth while to do so in order to pro- 
pitiate those whose regard for the Apostles is only 
such as the hypocritical Jews, in the days of Jesus, 
declared that they felt for the Prophets whose sep- 
u:chres they garnished. 

Mr. Simmons remarks that the lawless proceedings 
at Springfield were peculiarly criminal and alarming, 
because the case was one, (to use his own language,) 
‘ certainly of conscience, and, J am inclined to think, 
of philanthropy, and the men worthy of respect.’ In- 
clined to think ? Is this all that the occasion called 
for? Has Mr. S. any doubt whatever as to the phi- 
lanthropic character and object of the anti-slavery 
enterprise? Is it not Christ-like in its scope, and 
all that is disinterested in benevolence? Is it not to 
feed the hungry, clothe the naked, shelter the house- 
less, hide the outcast, deliver the oppressed? Is it 
not to take those who were created a little lower than 
the angels, from the category of swine and cattle, to 
restore them to their true position ? Is it not to break 
down the most formidable barrier that exists against 
the free promulgation of the gospel, to extirpate the 
most dreadful form of atheism that the earth has ever 
witnessed, to destroy a power that exalts itself ‘ above 
all that is called God’? Is not Mr. Simmons some- 
thing more than ‘ inclined to think’ that a movement 
like this is ‘one of philanthropy’? The phraseology 
that he uses, in this instance, scvors of excessive 
caution, and is not symmetrical, 50, too, when he 
speaks of ‘the insults offered to a siranger, a seeming 
gentleman, a reputed Christian, . . . one who at least 
was not a felon,’ [Mr. Thompson,]} his qualifying ad- 
jectives weaken the tribute he means to bestow. The 


The fact that he was beloved, honored, and employed 
by such men as Wiipexronce, CrarKson, Buxtoy, 
Macautay, and Cropper, while they were struggling 


for the abolition of British West Inde slavery, that| 


he is admired and beloved by all that is reformatory 
and progressive on the other side of the Atlantic, 
he is ras rszorie’s unpaid champion in Py 


against aristocratical usurpation and governmental 
tyranny, is not the highest evidence of his moral 
worth. Better and even more conclusive than this, 


is the fact, thathe is in this country the special ob- 
ject of terror and hatred to the whole body of South- 
ern men-stealers and their Northern allies, profligate 
politicians and apostate priests, with all that is drunk- 
en, dissolute, profane and mobocratic. 

Mr. Simmons graphically portrays a mob :—* It is 
a thing wholly unlike any other form of human life, 
unless it be battle, of which it has the ferocity with- 
out the method. A mob isa wild animal broken 
from itslair . . . sometimes a dangerous, many- 
headed monster, and sometimes only a venomous rep- 
tile’ He admonishes the community, not only of its 
guilt, but that retribution is certain :— 

*In den those strangers their right, we, the 
citizens Springfield, need not think that they 
were the chief sufferers; we ourselves have a hun- 
dred-fold more to bear than they. We have gone 
down a step in character, end all our rights are com- 
promised in theirs. . . Whata sad, what a pitiful 
spectacle it was! What a mixture of the vulgar, the 
nonsensical, and the profane! ‘To with those 
burlesque figures with which some hopeful citizens 
saw fil to desecrate the Sabbath, to the scandal of the 
gathering congregations, that they might insult a 
stranger, and make Springfield alaughing-stock. For 
the rope that suspended them was round the neck ot 
all of us, and we are still dangling in ridicule before 
the whole country. Next, to proceed, with open li- 
bel and anonymous calumny, to assai] the reputation 
of one who at least was not a felon, and to gather to- 
gether a rabble of boys and men to load the air with 
the smoke and stench of their vulgar illumination, 
and thus, forsooth, honor the cause of government, 
and vindicate the country against an alien! Are 
these the things which honor our community? And 
is this the way in which our better principles are to 
be maintained against those who, weimagine, wish to 
invade them?" 

In addressing his own congregation, he charitably 
says :— 

* Nothing can be farther from my intention, than to 
charge you with taking part in the late affair, . . 
If there were members of this Church compromised, 
I would not defend them. But I neither insinuate, 
nor do I believe, that such was the case. And I 
speak the more cheerfully and freely, because I ex- 
pect to receive the assent of you all, in nearly every 
word that I shall say.” 


We know nothing of the church or congregation 
over which Mr. §. is settled, but we somewhat mar- 
vel that he should imagine they differed so widely in 
their feelings and actions from the great mass of the 
people in that town, as to give no sanction to the riot. 
Why did they not open their meeting-house to Mr. 
Thompson, when every other suitable building was 
closed? That they were more deeply implicated than 
Mr. S. supposed is apparent from the fact, that it is 
doubtful, we understand, whether they will tolerate 
him any longer as their pastor, in consequence of 
the delivery of these sermons ! 





SPEECH OF HORACE MANN. 

The Fugitive Slave Law. Speech of the Hon. Horace 
Mann, of Mass., delivered in the U. S. House of 
Representatives, in Committee of the Whole on the 
State of the Union, Friday, February 28, 1851, on 
the Fugitive Slave Law. 

The gag rule was so effectually applied throughout 
the late session of Congress, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, that Mr. Mann could get an indulgence of 
only five minutes to begin the speech which he has 
subsequently caused to be printed. To say that it is 
admirable in manner and spirit, and irresistible in 
fact and argument, is simply to proclaim its author, 
whose power of expression and force of reasoning are 
not exceeded by any public man. This effort will ma- 
terially add to the splendor and per e of his 
reputation. We are struck by the freshness of his 
style in handling the Fugitive Slave Law, after so 
much has been written and spoken against that great 
Satanic Act of the Nineteenth Century. He vindi- 
cates with manly earnestness and thrilling eloquence 
the sacred right of free discussion, and spiritedly de- 
clares—‘In this Government, it is not tolerable for 
any man, however high, or for any body of men, how- 
ever large, to prescribe what subjects may be agitated, 
and what may not be agitated. If such a prohibition 
is intended to be laid upon me personally, I repel it. 
If intended to silence me as the representative of the 
convictions and feelings of my constituents, I repel it 
all the more vehemently.’ The speech elaborately 
and conclusively shows the utter unconstitutionality 
of the Slave Law ; and as to its immorality and cru- 
elty, the ‘summary and Robespierre-fke haste of its 
proceedings, and the indelible blood with which its 
judgments are recorded, he shows it to be without a 
parallel in the code of any civilized people. We 
shudder afresh in the contemplation of it. To the 
extent of our limits we shall make extracts from this 
speech in subsequent numbers. It ought to be stereo- 
typed without delay, and circulated to the extremest 
points ot the Union. 

te The Commonwealth announces its intention to 
publish this speech entire on a single sheet. Good! 

SOMETHING TO DO. 

We give below a list of some of the principal es- 
says and religious discourses which have been drawn 
out by the Fugitive Slave Law, and the efforts made 
to degrade the North into compliance with it. They 
are all worthy of especial attention, and our friends 
will be doing a valuable service now on the right 
side, by procuring copies, and lending them to all who 
will read; and this class is increasing rapidly. The 
price of single copies is given; a discount will be 
made when a dozen or more are taken. 

Our Duty to the Fugitive Slave. Preached Oct. 6, 
1850, by K. Arvine, of West Boylston, Mass. 10 cts. 

Recapture of Fugitive Slaves. Preached Noy. 3, 
1850, by W. C. Whitcomb, of Stoneham, Mass. 10 cts. 

Duty of Disobedience to Wicked Laws. Preach- 
ed Nov. 17, 1850, by Charles Beecher, of Newark, 
N. J. 10 cts. 

The Fugitive Slave Law. Preached Nov. 17, 1850, 

by J. G. Forman, of West Bridgewater, Mass. 

12 1-2 cts. 

The State of the Nation. Preached Nov. 28, 1850, 
by Theodore Parker, Boston. 20 cts. 

A Bundle of Myrrh. Preached Noy. 28, 1850, by 
Leonard Withington, Newbury, Mass. 12 1-2 cts. 

The Fugitive Slave Law. A Discourse, delivered 
in the Free-Will Baptist Meeting-House in Pawtuck- 
et, Mass. Preached December 8th, 1850. By A. D. 
Williams, Pastor of the Pawtucket Free-Will Bap- 
tist Church. 

The Obligation of Man to Obey the Civil Law: its 
Ground and its Extent. Preached December 12, 
1850, on occasion of the Public Thanksgiving; in the 
Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, N. Y. By Rich- 
ard S. Storrs, Jr., Pastor of the Church. 

Review of Rev. W. W. Eells Thanksgiving Ser- 

mon, by Rev. Isaac J. P, Collyer, delivered in the 

Methodist Episcopal Church, N ewburyport. Preach- 

rs Dec, 29, 1850. Newburyport: Charles Whipple. 

1. 

The Limits of Civil Obedience. Preached Jan. 
12, 1850, by Nathaniel Hall, Jr., of Dorchester, Mass. 

The Moving Power. Preached Feb. 9, 1851, by 
Wm. H. Furness, of Philadelphia. 6 cts. 

The Higher Law, or the Law of the Most High : 








after the Thompson Riot, Feb. 23, 1351, by George 
F. Simmons, of Springfield, Mass. 12 1-2 cts. 

The Grand Issue. An Ethico-Poltical Tract, by 
Samuel Willard, D. D., of Deerfield, Mass. 12 1-2 cts. 
The Higher Law tried by Reason and Authority. 
Published in New York. 17 cts, 





ty! Letter to Hon. 8. A. Eliot, in reply to his Apology 


Titins for the Fugitive Slave Bill By Hancock, 





CONVENTION at 
On Sunday, March 16th 
tion met at the Town Hal, " 
and held two long sessions eta 
evening. Mr. Levi D. Smith was i . 
and P. Gerry Secretary. The followin he 
were presented, and ably discussed by 5: ” 
Parker Pillsbury, and Charles Mactntire 
1. Resolved, That the adjournment + , 
without one single well-directed and vin ; 
for the repeal or modification of the Pa, i 


»an Anti-Slavery Conven 


PP%intmen, 


SO) yt} 
Wis Ford 


on fess 


Free Soi] party 


r 
as at present organized and directed fat 


utterly unworthy the resect 
of the intelligent lovers of a yj : 

2. Resolved, That the mystenna 
lence of the Legislature of this 
the monstrous outrages 
zens, at the demand of * sepa es fen — 
pliance with a Fugitive Slave Lay NS eg 
al as it is accursed, shows that 
more recreant to liberty now 
ly with Free Soil, than whe 
citement produced by tho arrest of a Single sla 
were passed with the most severe Penalties = 
that for seven years protected the State trols 
ence an ravages of the Prowling kidnapper 

3. Resolved, That such a party merits th des 
it is likely to meet in the choice of g Senator : aN 
gress, and at the same time shows itself int, ms 
pable to profit by any advantages which, Heme a 
seem to give it. might 

4. Resolved, That the Gepravity of 
Democratic parties has been proved t 
universal—their only ambition being 
slaveholders and slave-hunters the 
richly earned, ‘Well done, good 
vants,” 

6. Resolved, That the churches of the co 
ministers that will extend the hand of C 
clerical fellowship to William M. Rogers, Moses § 
art, Dr. Sharp, or Dr. Dewey, or to any others = 
will, or who regard them as any other than the n - 
impious blasphemers of God and his law, are; iz 
more Cangerous to the cause of virtue, justice, righte. 
ousness and humanity, than all the gambling homes 
bar-rooms and brothels of all the cities and ‘“ 
the land. 

Mr. Ford spoke with force and feeling of the Amer. 
ican Church as a mighty prop of the Slave Powe 
and of prejudice against color, illustrating his nr. 
ments by local facts with which he was familiar, Mr 
Maclutire confined his remarks to the Fugitive § 
Law. He acknowledged the propriety of obeying all 
good laws, but thought it our imperious duty teeta 
defiance every enactment which trampled pon the 
higher law of Right. Mr. Pillsbury was more disoy. 
sive. He spoke to all the resolutions with singular 
power, and in a manner peculiarly characteristic, 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted, 

PAULINA GERRY, Secretary, 


18 proved to be 
» Confidence or Support 

t 
and alarming si. 
Commonwealth, Over 


» as UNCoNStitytion 
that body js een 
5 when salted 5 intense. 
n, in 1843, under the ex. 


» laws 
DNexed, 
he pres. 


the Whig and 
© be total and 
to receive from 
Plaudit they have 
and faith{yl ser. 


Untry and 
hristian or 


niinitely 


Villages in 


lave 


Kceeiinsiietasaealn tes 

Anxoruen Instance or Noxtuery Baznanm, 
We are informed, on reliable authority, that the sehr, 
Ellen, Capt. Patterson, cf Boston, which lately arrir. 
ed here from Wilmington, N.C., put back to that 
port when some thirty-six or forty-eight hours ox 
on her homeward passage, on discovering a fugitive 
slave, who had secreted himself on board. The vic. 
tim was duly given up to those who will undoubtedly 
subject him to dreadful tortures; for there is no 
crime at the South at all comparable to that of a slave 
attempting to escape from his master, Patterson, 
we understand, is a Swede, and was only tempormly 
in command of the schooner. But the owners mus 
share in the infamy of the transaction, unless they 
openly denounce it. In this instance, it was the 
more villanous, inasmuch as the vessel was not 4 reg: 
ular packet between Boston and Wilmington. Hor 
the accursed Slave Power tempts, bribes, almost 
forces Northern ship-owners and ship-masters to deny 
their manhood and turn barbarians, for the sake of 
pursuing a lawful commerce. Al! such have a deep 
interest, both for time and eternity, in the speedy 
overthrow of that terrible Power ; yet they are among 
the deadliest enemies of the anti-slavery movement! 
But in the end they shall not prosper; for their gold 
and silver are cankered, and the rust of them shull 
eat their flesh as it were fire. 


—_ ad 





Tue Curistian Examiner— No. CLXIV.—1o 
Makcu, 1851, contains the following papers :— 

I. Memoir and Writings of J. H. Perkins. By Rev. 
Ephraim Peabody, D. D. 

IL. Comte’s Posi:ive Philosophy. By Rev. J. H. 
Allen. 

ILL. Unitarianiem in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries. By Rev. O. B. Frothingham. 

IV. Southey’s Life and Correspondence of Southey. 
By Mr. C. C. Smith. / 

V. Justification by Faith. By Rev. T. S. King. 

VI. The Astronomical Observatory of Harveré 
University. By Hon. William Mitchell. 

VII. The North American Review on Hung. 
By Mrs. M. L, Putnam. 

VIII. Notices of Recent Publications. 

IX. Literary Intelligence. 

X. Religious Intelligence. 

The present number is worthy of the high rep 
tion of the Examiner. 

Crosby & Nichols, 111 Washington street, Bostot, 
Publishers. 
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We and our readers a7 ae 
many obligations to Mr. Groxce Ww. pore 
Lynn, for the interesting and copious repor® © 
made of the various meetings held by Mr. —_ 
and others, in Western New York. As he has “pe 
ed home, we must rely, for the present, the “ 
attention of some other friend, who may happe a 
present, for a report of the proceedings of ee 
tings in Rochester and ewes 4 
ocratic Springfield excepted, the eee 
Tuomrson, in every place visited by him, ae 
enthusiastic in the highest degree, spite © 
ceaseless vituperation of the Satanic pre 
6 : . 
ew Beoroup. (in 
city and 
f heooien in — 
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sequent mee’ 





Great Excrrement in N 
stances having occurred in 
to warrant the vigilant friends o : a 
ing that a steamboat, with armed men ern 
the U. S. Marshal or his Deputy, on to sal i 
port on Saturday evening last for New — is 
the design of arresting sundry fugitive * a 
surprise, information to this effect w# ial 
municated to the colored citizens of New at 
their friends early on Sunday connie a 
place was thrown into a state of eee * 
The bell on Liberty Hall was immediatey” 
continued to sound the 
The colored citizens abandoned 
of worship, and assembled in * 
where spirited addresses were ™* 
tlemen. The plot of the slave-hu 
son yet to transpire, did not su ee 
formed, there are valid reasons 
the Courier, Times, Journal, &c- ns by shed 
whole affair as one purposely conco? rt al 
tionists for public effect. Let them sco of ett ’ 
it is none the less true that ‘the oo 
eternal vigilance.’ The end is not ye 
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<ONVENTION AT AUBURN—RECEPTION 
oP GEORGE THOMPSON. 
Avsvan, March 10, 1851. 

Saturday, Mr. Thompson, accompanied by Mr. 
ved from Syracuse. On entering the Con- 
; Mr. Thompson was received in the most 

. A deste manner, by the crowded auditory. Mr. 
a agg most effective speech, at the close of 
he introduced Mr. Thompson to the mecting, 

yon sos ceived him with upbounded applause. Be- 
Thompson commenced his address, some 
in thrilling style, the well-known 


Ona 


May, arti 
May made 


fore Mr. 
rlemen Sang, 


jnound song— 
‘Spring UP» spring up, my brave bloodhounds ”’ 
ne dune of the song, Mr. Thompson arose, and 
«i a vin received with every demonstration of affec- 
te reg urd. He said — 
‘Mr. Chairman, and Friends—My first duty is to 
- - this large assembly, that my absence yester- 
” eas gecasioned Solely by severe indisposition ; an 
h I might well plead to-day, but that I 
cre, while a moment of strength remains, to ful- 
. - engagements in Western New York, and to 
aie e in the meetings called at this most eventful 
. to promote the cause of the slave. My next 


sy was 


se whi 
acues 





is to thank you for this kind reception—a re- 
» honorable to your hearts, creditable to your 
are and in keeping with your great object. 
- hose who know me, know that I am not wont 
F ige in gloomy presentiments; nor can I say 
feelings, on this occasion, should be described 
-ethan solemn; but I must confess that I have, 
days, felt an impression that our path is be- 
eet with peril, and that danger is near. It may be 
+ Pmay be early called to encounter the danger 
eal in my mind, and, God being my helper, 





for some 
for 


shadowed 

I trust to meet it calmly. 
cince I have entered this Convention, my thoughts 
travelled over my previous life, and I] have been 
- to ascertain what there is in my past career, 
hed principles, or my present objects, that 
ite the rage, the opposition, or the malice 
If you will permit 


should ex 
‘ f this country. 
me. | will extemporize a chapter of autobiography, 
(Cheers. ) 


judge for yourselves. 


you one whose origin was as hum- 


aud ¥ 4 shai 


y see Delore 


1s that of any individual here. I was not born 
rcumstances ‘whit h enabled my parents to give! 
lyartages of an education at school. I was 
that which I learned at home. Very early I 
use these hands in toil, to aid in my own sup- 


I am no stranger to labor. For twelve years 


+ eorly life, the space between infancy and 


od, none ever knew better than myself the 


f the word servitude. I cannot recollect 


aning 


e when 1 was not fond of books. Equal to my 


for books was my inborn love of liberty. 
Ob. how often, when bearing a burden through the 
ts of Lond 


weight by imagining 


mn, have I beguiled the distance and the 
myself pleading the cause of in- 


cence, at the footstool of some haughty 


How would my soul swell as I rebuked the 
' How would my heart melt as I identitied 
{with the trembling captive! How often in my 
rs of solitude have I repeated the beautiful lines 
wpe 
‘Forced from home and all its pleasures’ ! 


yuthful heart dilate when I came to| 


‘Men from England bought and sold me, 





Paid my price in paltry gold; 
Bul, though stave they have enrolled me, 
Minps are never to be so_p!’ 

My first humble efforts for the good of my fellow- 
reatures were in the way of visiting the haunts of} 
some of the most depraved inhabitants of the me- | 

s. I was a distributor of tracts. Early on} 

bath morn I used to go forth, with some} 
Christian companion, to the haunts of the drunkard, | 
harlot and the thief, to deliver my little books, in 

pe that they might guide their wayward and 


fect into the paths of virtue, rectitude and} 
Those were happy days. They taught me the | 

ty and reclaimableness of the most fallen | 
istofmy race. They taught me the subdu- 


g Strength of 


human kindness, and the omnipo- 
{ divis 


etruth. My boyish exhortations, ut- 
r the inspiration of a love that Sin, in its 


t repulsive forms, could not conquer, often drew 


a“  -. we. eed 


e hardened violator of the laws of socie- 
a t from the who thought herself 
I ill, as he had been abandoned by her- 


Magdalene 


somewhat older, I became a member of 
vate society for mutual improvement, and 
k part in a debate which continued through twelve 
the subject—The Duty of considering the 
sof the Bondman in the Colonies of Great Brit- 


d already learnt much in relation to the} 


md treatment of the negroes in the West 
for I had been in the Wesleyan Mission House, 
ith Ana had re 

the pen of the illustrious Ricuarp Watson, and had 


m prea 


id the admirable defence of missions from 


ch his matchless sermon from the text, 
Honor all men,’ with all the ardor of a self-conse- 
human freedom. I 
nto the arena, and became the champion of 


© wronged and fettered subjects of the British Crown. 


. ° 
soler in the cause of 


this, I joined the City of London Literary 
ntific Institution, and there in the crowded 
fatre of that popular Institution, I re-produced 
‘euments in favor of negro emancipation, and 
frowned with the laurels of victory. This was 
8. for my youthful ambition. Little did the 

"ts clerk dream, when debating this question 
fellow-members, that in a few years he 
* © forth to plead the same cause before the 
. * his countrymen. 

married, 


uta 


e his 


reel the honeymoon was scarcely over, 
* ONered myself to the British Anti-Slavery So- 

2 has ty, and was accepted and appointed the agent of 
psON+ — ‘ody, and so became associated with Wilber- 
: ‘stkson, Brougham, Denman, Macaulay, Crop- 


“Urge, Stephen, and a host of men, who com- 











ight galaxy of England's choicest phi- 
gud- “tropists—the advocates of justice to Africa and 
ed children, With fear and trembling I set 
Let my countrymen say how I 
. Let England say if I was ever 
wed in the conflict. Single-handed and alone 
‘he foes of freedom on the field of free and fair 
_ and in the most pro-slavery cities of the realm 
me = victorious. Ask the Christians of England 
s con jucted the argument, and they will tell 
was with the sword of the Spirit, which 
wie of God, that I vindicated the rights of my 
* Srethren. They will tell you that the great 
reached throughout the three king- 
octrine of the essential sinfulness of 
he duty of immediate, absolute, uncon- 
“a sepa s hme wey The conflict 
Py Out it was short. vents 
t — 40) aided the right cause. A mci 
on the Antilles—* Christianity must put down sla- 
‘an °F slavery will put down Christianity.’ The 
place _ "Met the issue ; it decreed the doom of the hell- 
a Pa wr The friends of the Bible, the support- 
ene 5 es the patrons of Education, and the 
teneens oe made common cause with the 
. seas roe England rose in her majesty, 
Sh ties bd hee hoe x fiat which proclaimed that 
Sttunas am whether on the beautiful islands 
the Indian we ee on Africa's stormy Cape, or in 
»Should be as free as the child 


“cr ¢nslay 


on MY mission, 





a my duty. 





jiet> You that it 


‘the word 


“tine which I y 
™S was the d 
“every, and 1 


litinn at 
~sOna) 


ar 


- a inherit the *ceptre swayed by the monarch 
t . Titain and its wide dependencies. j 

. 3 pi. the triumph which it was permitted me 
. ant accomplishing. (Cheers.) While the act of 

: Stee was under the consideration of the Le- 
” iden » Sngland was visited by the Clarkson of 
“A - oh beloved brother, Winuia Luorp Gar- 
r y one better than Mr. Garrison knows the 








ee qn ee eyo 











motives which prompted me to come to these shores, 
or is better able to testify that Icame here with as 


sincere a love for this country as could animate a hu- 
man heart. I came to give freel y my aid in awakening 


in the souls of the American people a feeling similar 


to that which had been kindled in the bosoms of my 


own countrymen. That I gave my labor ungrudging- 
ly; that I did not shun either reproach or danger; 
that I did not grumble at my lot; that my departure 
was not self-prompted, all who knew me will testi- 
fy. That I left this country still loving it, my last 
letters will prove. That I have loved it ever since, 
let every American testify who ever saw me in the 
land of my birth, or at my own fire-side. What has 


been my subsequent course? No year has elapsed 


which has not borne cvidence of my love for the 


cause of freedom and of the people. In social re- 
forms, I have, to the extent of my ability, advocated 
every movement that promised to lift up, to ennoble, 
or in any way improve the condition of the working 
clarses. When State prosecutions were filling our 


prisons with political offenders, I identified myself 


with the Chartists of England; and while I reprov- 
ed (no man ever did so more severely) their excesses 
and indiscretions, I vindicated their political princi- 
ples, and denounced their oppressors. 

At the seat of the Government of the East India 
Company, I depicted the wrongs of the hundred and 
fifty millions of my conquered fellow-subjects, and 
boldly arraigned their rulers as robbers and tyrants. 

In India itself, I openly identified my fortunes with 
thuse of the most injured and degraded in that coun- 
try, and in Calcutta, under the Supreme Government 
of the Empire, sought to inspire in the friends of ab- 
ject millions, a love of freedom, and aspirations after 
self-control. Let the English or the American press 
point to one question, affecting the rights of the peo- 
ple, on which I have not been found on the side of 
justice and liberty. I have toiled for freedom of 
trade; I have toiled to open the ports of Great Bri- 
tain to the harvests of America; I have toiled to ex- 
pose the injustice and oppression of a State religion; 
I have toiled to extend the suffrage to every adult 
male tax-payer in my country. For what act of my 
life, then, am I held up to odium, and marked out for 
Name the Englishman who could come 
to these shores with a fairer claim to the respect of 
the people of this great Democratic Confederacy ! 
Name the man not born here, who is more an Amer- 
can than myself. O, my friends, believe me when I 
say, that I could with perfect sincerity address my own 
country, while pointing to this, the language, ‘ Would 
that thou wert not only almost, but altogether like 
America, save these bonds.’ (Great applause.) 

But it may be said, ‘For none of these things do 
we ,mob thee, but that thou, being an Englishman, 
comest here to proclaim, in open day, our shame and 
our reproach.” How necessary, then, that some Eng- 
lishman or other foreigner should come for that pur- 
pose! lam willing to be the man. (Cheers.) I did 
not leave England on an anti-slavery mission. That 
mission was chosen for me by others. The mob was 
raised in Faneuil Hall to prevent my speaking. The 
mob in Springfield was created for the same purpose. 
These things, with the tone of a portion of the public 
press, have determined me to offer myself for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the first, last, supremest right of 
man—his natural, indefeasible, universal, inviolable 
right of rree speecu. (Prolonged cheers.) 

These cheers assure me; these plaudits tell me that 
the rights of man are still respected in America. 
While I exercise, I will not abuse my right. Never 
shall you find me abusing aught that is good, gener- 
ous or just in your country. No petty slander, no 
broad caricature, no false accusation, shall ever fall 
from my lips. All I ask is, the right to plead for the 
oppressed. All I ask is, that three millions of dumb 
slaves may find a voice through me. All I ask is, the 
right of appealing to the sons of revolutionary sires, 
in favor of the principles of their own Declaration of 
Independence. Never shall this reception be forgot- 
In misrepresentation and violence, I will think 
of this meeting, and turn in pity from a deluded mob, 
to look with admization upon the approving faces of 
the people of this beautiful city of Auburn.’ 

Mr. Thompson had been received with the greatest 
kindness and enthusiasm at Syracuse. On Monday 
evening he attended, with Mr. May, the lecture by 
E. P. Whipple there. As Mr. Thompson entered the 
hall, the audience gave him a round of applause. 
He left Syracuse in the morning train, and while in 
the cars, saw a copy of the Syracuse Star, whose foul- 
hearted editor had, in the face and eyes of the strong 
public sentiment, again belched forth his abuse upon 
Mr. Thompson. Wearied with his incessant labor, 
and by no means well, he appeared before the peo- 
ple of Auburn, and from them received the most 
cordial and soul-cheering reception. He felt deeply 
how much and how unjustly he had been insulted 
and abused, and, at their repeated call, rose to speak. 
I have given above a sketch of what he said. He 
alluded, in a touching manner, to the scenes of his 
early days, and to the sacrifices he had made for the 
sake of humanity. The constant attacks of the hire- 
ling press made it necessary for him to speak of him- 
self and of his early history. At times he could 
scarcely speak for emotion, his voice trembled and his 
bright eye was filled with tears, as he looked back 
upon a life given wholly for the good of his race, and 
thought of the treatment he had received at the hands 
of a Republican and professedly Christian people. 

To us, who know him so well, it was truly painful, 
and as Americans and as men, we felt humbled and 
ashamed for ourcountry. The audience were greatly 
affected. Women hid their weeping eyes behind their 
hands, and strong men bowed themselves, and strove 


immolation ? 


ten. 


hard to hide their tears and trembling lips from the 


throng. At the close of Mr. Thompson’s address, 


they applauded long and loud, and pressed around 


to take his hand. G. WP. 
[The remainder of the proceedings at Auburn we 
are obliged to postpone till next week.]—Ed. Lib. 
pw $$$ 
LETTER FROM GEO. THOMPSON. 
Rocwestsr, Wednesday, March 12, 1850. 
My Dear Garrison : 





Though never so briefly, I must write you from 
Would you were by my side, 
All circumstan- 
ces considered, I have been more successful here than 
in any other place. I came with the most serious 
apprehensions of a disturbance, but prepared to abide 


this beautiful city. 
instead of being 500 miles away ! 


the worst thet might happen. 
The Advertiser, a daily paper, of Democratic pol- 


itics, has for some time been exhibiting a degree of 
superhuman depravity and sanguinary malevolence 
which I have never seen exceeded even in the city of 
New York. Its series of venomous attacks continued 


down to yesterday, as witness the enclosed. But, 
mark the result! An audience of more than a thou- 


sand, as respectable and intelligent persons as I ever 
addressed ia my life, assembled in the beautiful and 
spacious building called Corinthian Hall, to listen to 
a lecture from me on British Reform. The hour was 
three, and all here admit, that such an audience, st 
that time of the day, was fully equal to twice that 
My reception on rising was 
respectful, and no more, with the exception of the 
cheers given me by the friends of the anti-slavery 
cause. I fe# that I had to contend with prejudice 
and suspicio3. I craved and obtained permission to 


number in the evening. 


depart fromthe usual course, and to offer some re- 
marks persosal to myself, O, how soon did the scow)] 


of suspicion give place to the smile of satisfaction and 


confidence! How rapidly the frostwork melted be- 
fore a simple and unvarnished statement of my real 


opinions, principles and designs! How the cheers, 


from being faint and féw, became long, loud, and uni- 
versal! Never in my existence did I behold more 
candor and magnanimity displayed, than were shown 
by the noble ¢itizens of Rochester, yesterday. Indeed, 


they seemed delighted to be convinced of the utter 
and wilful fa'sehood of the statement with which they 
had been flooded for weeks. The intimation that I 
hoped to be able to address them again and again, 
was received with peal upon peal of applause. My 
lecture concluded, I was for half an hour prevented 
from putting on my overcoat, by the hands stretched 
forth to grasp mine; and many were the confessions 
of those who embraced me most warmly, that they 
had come prepared to have the prejndices which ex- 
isted against me in their minds justified and confirm- 
ed. Iown it was a severe trial to my fortitude to 
bear the reception given me—for which I have to 
thank the laborious calumniator, who had been so 
iong forging, from the materials of a diseased mind, 
the lies which he thought would be sufficient to de- 
stroy me, 

How great is the humiliation of the Advertiser! 
for, in addition to vituperation and slander, he was 
prophetic, and, when forced to draw back from direct 
incentives to violence, augured that I should be treat- 
ed with silent contempt. But, lo! the audience, 
though each paid an admission fee, was the largest 
ever known at such atime of meeting; and for its 
character—you will see from the account of the Roch- 
ester Daily Democrat, (which I send you,) that ‘a 
more respectable and intelligent audience than that 
which assembled there yesterday has seldom been 
convened ;’ while, to add to the falsification of the 
oracle, it was the most enthusiastic audience I have 
appeared before, since it was my honor and privilege 
to sit by you in Cochituate Hall, Boston. Who 
would not be on the side of Truth, and Right, and 
Justice, when such are the triumphs which may be 
won in their cause? 

My progress, thus far, has been truly gratifying. 
To the abolitioniste of the State of New York, I ten- 
der my warmest thanks for their unbounded hospi- 
tality. To the latest day I live, I shall bear upon my 
heart the recollection of their goodness. They have 
not been simply kind—they have been trusting and 
fraternal. What can the politicians of this country 
be thinking about? Are not the thousands who have 
heard me gladly—who have greeted my sentiments 
with vociferous cheers—Americans? Are they not 
citizens? Are they not of as much worth as an equal 
number of other inhabitants of these States? Are 
not their opinions as much entitled to respect as the 
opinions of others? O, if I could reach the states- 
men of America, I would warn them, in time, against 
despising the men and women who have engaged in 
the holy cause of disseminating the principles of 
Christianity upon the subject of slavery. 

I have just seen the Advertiser of to-day, and send 
youacopy. Not one word of yesterday's lecture ! 

Ihave written amidst much interruption, and must 
now close. Adieu, my dearfriend! Try and join me 
at Syracuse, on my return from the West. I will en- 
deavor to write to you more frequently. Our Anti- 
Slavery Convention commences to-morrow morning. 

Every where, and to the end, 
Yours unalterably, 


W. L. Garnison. GEO. THOMPSON. 





THE CONVENTION AT SYRACUSE. 
Syracuse, March 14, 1851. 
My Dear Frienp: 

Our largest hall was filled in the forenoon, crowd- 
ed in the afternoon, and jammed in the evening of 
each day of the Convention, and never have I wit- 
nessed more anti-slavery enthusiasm. We had no re- 
porter of speeches and doings; and if we had had 
the best, he could have given littie idea of the bursts 
of indignation that broke forth from that crowd as 
| the abominations of slavery were exposed, especial- 
| ly at the horrors of the execrable Fugitive Slave Law. 

Pending the discussion of the second resolution, a 
gentleman from Buffalo admonished us very earnest- 
ly to beware of proposing the overthow of the Na- 
tional Government. Rev. Samuel J. May rose after 
him, and said— “If” is a word pregnant with the 
greatest consequences, and “ how” is another word of 
no little importance. The resolution does not threat- 
en the overthow of this Republic; it only affirms 
that 1p it cannot stand but in unrighteousness, it 
ought to be overturned ; and is there a man here who 
dares say less? Neither does it say how, by what 
means, it should be overthrown. Some of us should 
probably pursue one course against it, some another. 
The resolution only sets forth the duty incumbent on 
jevery man to do what he believes would be right to 
displace this form of Government, this Constitution, 
for a better one. And is there a man here who dares 
to say that rr, rr our wicked Government cannot be 
reformed, it ought not to be overturred ?—any one 
who dares to say that, in all its unrighteousness, we 
should continue our allegiance to it, consent to its 
compromises, and comply with its behests?’ The ques- 
tion was put to the Convention, and they gave it a 
tremendous negative. On calling for the other side, 
only three voices were heard. We thought some of 
these must have misapprehended the question, and 
after some further explanation of it, the question was 
put again, and only one voice was heard on the wrong 
side. 

Mr. Thompson’s speeches gave the greatest delight ; 
and yet they were, neither of them, his best. He 
was jaded. Nevertheless, we have not had such el- 
oquence in these parts before. There was not the 
slightest manifestation of displeasure at what he said, 
though he uttered many burning words. 

Very truly yours, 








L. H. Y. 





AN INCORRIGIBLE DECEIVER. 
Newsvuryrort, March 14, 1851. 
Frrenp Garrison : 

Will you please caution our Eastern friends to be 
on their guard, as there is a girl calling herself Jose- 
phine, who is in this vicinity? I was sent for last 
Saturday, to provide a shelter and funds to help 
along a fugitive slave, who had just reached Old 
Town, and who represented herself as being two 
weeks only from Maryland. A place was provided 
for her, and our friend Mr. A. Stanwood and myself 
went to see her. I immediately told her she was in 
town two years ago, and stopped with Mr. Stans 
wood. She denied it, and said I might send to Isaac 
T. Hopper, as she was there last Thursday, and that 
Gerrit Smith was there also. We left her. Mz. 
Stanwood satisfied himself about certain marks she 
had on her hands, &c. We returned on Sunday 
morning to see her again, and she had gone off, and 
went towards Portsmouth. I wrote Mr. Hopper, and 
to-day heard from him, saying that the girl was an 
impostor, thet no such person had been at his house, 
and that Gerrit Smith had not been in the city. It 
is the same girl that you have mentioned at different 
times for about three years. She has a very sore foot, 
and says sheran a thorn into it as she went through 
the woods on her way to freedom ! 

Last Sunday, the gospel was preached in this town 
at the Pleasant street Church. Mr. Hurlbert, a na- 
tive of S. Carolina, read the 58th chapter of Isaiah, 
and preached a most powerful sermon on the sub- 
jects contained in it. The congregation were aston- 
ished and thuader-struck. As they passed out, some 
of the ‘saints were heard to exclaim, ‘That's a 
damned impotition, to preach such stuff as that'— 
with various other remarks equally profitable to poor 
sinners. It isamusing to see the distress the clergy 
are in,—who sigh so much for peace and union,—if 
good tidings te the captive are proclaimed. 'Which- 
devils in the New Testament, they exclaim—+ Art 
thou come torment us?’ I can see a bright day 
ahead; but you and others must have your names 
cast out as ¢vil—our colored brethren must suffer, 
but victory ifsure. God and all good are on ourside, 
and the day will come when liberty shall be proclaim- 
ed throughout all the land, to ais the inhabitants 
thereof. = Truly yours, 





R. PLUMER. 





LETTER PROM RICHARD D. WEBB. 
Drauss, (Ireland,) Feb. 28, 1851. 
My Dear Garrison: 

Thave not written to you this long time. What- 
ever your other sins may be, you dere nobody with 
your correspondence ; and yours is @ capital plan for 
discouraging importunate scribblers, who think they 
are never so well employed as when pelting you 
with letters, and trying,—but in vain,—to extort an- 
Swers in return. However, I cannot help telling you 
how delighted were some of your friends here with 
the report of the meeting in honor of the Liberator 
and its Editor. It might be too Irish, and more im- 
aginative than true, were I to say I would have given 
my eyes, my ears, or my head, to be there; but the 
power of looking in on your flow of soul would have 
given me more pleasure than the present of +4 gold 
watch’ could confer, unless I could accept it with the 
same consciousness of having done something to de- 
serve it that you may have fairly felt on that ever- 
memorable and heart-warming occasion. Cursed and 
blotched as your country is by slavery, and paralyzed 
for usefulness by loss of character, it is still a glo- 
rious thing for her that she has given birth to the aboli- 
tionists—that she has still so many who ‘ brace on their 
armor for the moral fight,’ and are not to be bribed by 
the claims of sect or party, the lures of ambition in 
Church or State, or the dread of public opinion, from 
taking their stand on the side of justice and human- 
ity. Still, it is odd that a truly consistent American, 
a lover of impartial liberty and light, should be con- 
sidered worthy of especial honor in other countries, as 
a kind of moral phenomenon. But 80 itis, The 
word American is no longer synonymous with ‘ one 
who loves liberty for others as well as for himself’ — 
and itis necessary for every one here, who does not 
like shams, when he meets one of your countrymen, 
to ascertain whether he be one of the nolfle handful 
who blush for their country’s shame, and long to see 
her worthy of her high destiny; or, one of that huge 
majority, who, when you get to the bottom of their 
shallow professions, cling in their secret souls to 
M'Duffie’s opinion, that slavery is the corner-stone of 
your republican edifice, 

To all that was said of the Liberator by many at the 
commemoration meeting, I heartily subscribe. I have 
been your constant reader for upwards of ten years; 
and although my reading in other directions has been 
both extensive and miscellaneous, I look back on no 
part of it with more thankfulness and satisfaction than 
on the columns of the Liberator, They are distin- 
guished by a heartiness, a truthfulness, a love of 
justice, and a healthiness of tone and principle, that I 
have never seen surpassed. I say this, believing my- 
self free from any proneness to blind admiration. I 
judge the tree by its fruits—and I reserve the right 
which you are always ready to accord to those who 
differ from you on matters of taste and opinion. I 
no where find such independence of mind, such an 
earnestness in every good cause, such a dislike of 
mere humbug and empty formalism, as are among 
the readers of the Liberator; and when a man be- 
comes indifferent to it, I generally find that indo- 
lence, or avarice, or sectarism, has got the better- 
of him. ‘Them’s my sentiments,’ as the high- 
wayman said when he fell into a friendly chat 
with Geoffrey Crayon on Hounslow Heath. 

I admit that when the Fugitive Slave Bill passed 
into a law, I feft deeply depressed. Looking on the 
Americans as the makers of their own laws, and 
as a sovereign people, I could not comprehend how 
their chosen representatives,—the creatures of their 
will,—could dare to fix such a damning stigma upon 
them as was inseparable from such alaw. There was 
something so horribly revolting in the idea of a whole 
nation being made men-hunters and slave-catchers, 
by statute, that I thought the thing must have been 
done by Congress with the good will of their constit- 
uents. But the tone of many of George Thompson's 
‘meetings, in various parts of Massachusetts, reassures 
me. I see that the disgust felt by the rest of the 
world against the Slave Bill is also felt in the place 
of its birth, and that unless the whole country sinks 
to the moral level of Daniel Webster, it will be quite 
impossible that this infamous enactment can continue 
to disgrace the United States. Daniel Webster! my 
admiration of that man's great powers was never 80 
great as it has been since the downfall of his reputa- 
tion. I have carefully studied the extracts you have 
given from his speeches, and I share with his country- 
men in their estimation of his wonderfully solid and 
splendid eloquence. But if he had a brow as awful 
as all the gods on Olympus, anda head as tremendous 
as the boiler of the ‘ Magara,’ they shall avail him 
nothing in the horrible shipwreck he has made of his 
fame. He may have come to the substantial and ma- 
terial conclusion to prefer ‘solid pudding above 
empty praise’; to regard immediate influence with a 
blasted character as better than a good name with 
the peace that passeth all understanding. It may be 
so; but I would have thought that no man, not a 
brute in his propensities, could have so deliberately 
sold himself to the devil. But thereis no disputing 
about tastes, and least of all with the tastes of lead- 
ing American statesmen. 

Iam quite of Wendell Phillips's opinion, expressed 
at the Liberator meeting, that even if the agitation 
of slavery by the abolitionists had been instrumen- 
tal in no degree in loosening the chains of the bond- 
man, it has been amply blessed to the laborers in the 
cause, in the intellectual light and moral refresh- 
ment it has conferred on them. Far away as we are 
here, with the Atlantic rolling between us and the 
scene of your struggles, I am happy to say that I feel 
undiminished sympathy in your objects,undiminshed 
admiration for your courage and perseverance, un- 
diminished faith in your ultimate success, and un- 
diminished gratification in the society and correspon- 
dence of such of your number as I have had the 
pleasure of becoming acquainted with. This I say, 
having spared no pains to learn the truth, and as the 
result of my maturest conviction and experience. 

I lately paid a flying visit to London, Bristol, and 
Wortley. In London, I called on Mrs. Follen,and found 
her, although not in vigorous health, yet full of zeal 
in the anti-slavery cause, and she loses no opportu- 
nity of making her influence felt in the distinguished 
circles to which she has access. In Bristol, Mr. Est- 
lin is indefatigable with his purse and pen, and he 
exerts both most beneficially for the cause. By his 
exertions, I hope something will be done to dissipate 
the lethargy into which the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society have so effectually plunged @ great 
portion of the anti-slavery people of Great Britain. 
I paid my last visit to Joseph Barker, who i break- 
ing up house and selling off his estab)ishment previous 
to emigrating to Oh‘o. He is deeply taken vith the 
theories of American freedom ; and if he deals with the 
actual iniquities of her slavery as faithfully ss he has 
testified against physical oppression and moval thral- 
dom at home, he will prove, with his gre powers 
and singular talents as a popular speaker, ore of the 
ablest coadjutors you have ever had from ttis side of 
the Atlantic. 

1 suppose the recent dissolution of the Ministry will 
hasten George Thompson's return to Engand, for 
there is every probability of a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. Parties are in a state of extreme cmfusion, 
and their views are so conflicting, that the lifficulty 
of forming an administration is watched by all, who 
take an interest in public affairs, with great anxiety. 
The mass of the people, in the towns, at least, dread a 
return to protection--in plain terms, they don’t like the 
prospect of a dear loaf, which would be the certain 
consequence if the aristocratic party had way. 
Then the subject of Papal aggression attracts much at- 
tention, and the people of England, who used to pat 
the Pope on the back, have become terribly afraid of 
him since they found out, within the last yetr or so, 
Gt the Pspeey i ‘elem Sad sete nf 

policy; and lastly, the Roman Catholics 
determined, that if they can prevent it, neither Queen 


nor Parliament shall hinder the Romish clergy from 
doing precisely as they please. You will find it just 
the same in the United States very soon. I under- 
stand that Archbishop Hughes, of New York, is now 
in the Eternal City, and that he struts about with his 
purple stockings, gold chain, and three-cocked hat as 
grand as any thing. For all I can see, these clergy 
are just as foolish as ourselves, who were never exalt- 
ed by the levying on of hands. As to Drs, Cox, Giard- 
ner Spring, and Orville Dewey, I cannot find words 
for them. If they are not wolves in sheep’s clothing, 
no wolf ever had » sheepskin jackct on. 
Yours, ever truly, 
RICHARD D. WEBB. 
ee. ee ee ae ee 
SPIRIT OF LIBERTY IN UPTON. 
Uproy, March 6th, 1851. 
Mx. Garrison : 

Dear Sim,—Amid the din and persecution of the 
Cottonocracy and their ministers, it may afford you 
some pleasure to know how the pubiic pulse beats in 
the more quiet country, witha freer and less contam- 
inated moral atmosphere. 

We are disposed, in our vanity, sometimes to im- 
agine that we are fortunate in having our lot cast 
away, in some measure, from the Boston influences of 
caste and gold, which so evidently becloud the 
moral sense of many in the community, though we 
may be but poor peg drivers, or ‘hewers of wood 
and drawers of water.’ In your vicinity, some of our 
public meetings, and the straight-forward talk of some 
of the citizens who sustain them, would be consider- 
ed both treasonable and heretical ; but notwithstand- 
ing this cry of treason and infidelity from the priests 
and laity, we still talk on. When we hear the real 
or affected cry of ‘disunion,’ ‘atheism,’ or ‘no agi- 
tation,’ we are disposed to be quiet, and look around 
for the monster of disorder growing up in our midst ; 
but like the involuntary sobs of the child when griev- 
ed, stop when and where we will, the agitation invol- 
untarily goes on, and political corruption, with its 
unrighteous legislation, will be both exposed and re- 
buked. Men may stop ‘ agitation,’ but the very stones 
cry out. Some of our good country members of the 
Legislature, and also nore private citizens, visiting 
the circle of man and mammon worshippers, and 
through the flattery and feasting of the nabobs, be- 
lieve themselves great men, or on the road to great- 
ness, come back with the city airs and the cry of ‘no 
agitation ;’ still our hearts whisper to us, and we must 
talk and agitate, though some god of the people fall. 
We cry peace, but there is no peace, either of con- 
science or reason; both rebel, and the agitation goes 
on. a 

The poor slave in his bonds will be remembered in 
our neighborhood, let Hunkers say what they will. 
The poor fugitive, fleeing from his chains, an outcast, 
hungry, naked and wounded, will not be passed by 
on the other side by ull, even though the Rabbins 
and Levites of the land, both by precept and example, 
inculcate such pharisaical treatment. 

Some citizens of this town having been so fortunate 
as to secure the efficient services of Mr. J. C. Clure, 
of your city, to address them on temperance Sunday 
evening, the 23d ult., were struck with the happy 
hints at the existing state of things in Boston, and 
forthwith he was invited to speak on the workings of 
the Fugitive Slave Law, on the next Sunday evening, 
the 2d inst. The boldness, fairness and pathos with 
which he stated principles and narrated facts, deeply 
impressed his large audience. A plain hint, given in 
the Scotchman’s quaint but forcible language, that 
clothing and money would be both acceptable in 
feeding and protecting the fugitive, was sufficient to 
set our benevolent ladies at work. 

On Monday evening, Mr. Cluer thoroughly sifted 
the subject of using alcoholic wine at the communion 
table, and then, according to direction, gave notice 
that on Wednesday evening, there would be a levee 
held at Waverly Hall, for the purpose of aiding the 
‘fugitive from labor.’ Accordingly the levee came off, 
at two days’ notice. The ladies loaded the tables with 
luxuries that might tempt the most fastidious epicure, 
and all brought their spare wardrobe. Mr. Cluer and 
other gentlemen enlivened the meeting with speeches, 
interspersed with music and song; andin addition to 
a social, pleasant gathering, we found, as the result of 
the effort, two boxes of clothing, and $57 in cash, 
with food enough to set the tables for another eve- 
ning. 

Although we may be called before his dis-Honor, 
Commissioner Hallett, for aiding some Shadrach to 
escape from his merciless clutches, yet we rejoice at 
the result, and cannot but hope that our effort in be- 
half of the wronged will prove of some avail. 

Yours most truly, B. G. 8. 


P.S. Allow us to recommend to those who are 
desirous of obtaining efficient temperance or anti-sla- 
very lectures, Mr. Cluer. We tried him, and advise 
others to do the same. 





‘BEWARE OF DOGS.’ 
Query—Which of the canine species does the U. 
S. Commissioner, before whom Shadrach was drag- 
ged, most nearly resemble? Surely, a Cur-'tis. By 
George! the comparison suits to a 7. ‘Thereby 
hangs a fail.’ BOW-WOW. 


N. B. What asneaking, Riley, dirty affair the ar- 
rest of poor Shadrach was! ‘0, the offence is rank, 
it smells to heaven!’ 








te Gen. Geo. McDuffie, of South Carolina, is 
dead, after a protracted and painful ilIness. He en- 
tered Congress in 1821, and served fourteen years suc- 
cessively in the House ; was then eight years out of 
Congress, until 1843, when he was elected to the Sen- 
ate, in which he served nearly or quite six years, 
when increasing and painful infirmities compelled his 
retirement from public life. 


Neto Hampshire Election.—The Dover Enquirer re- 
ceived last eveniog, gives the vote for Governor from 
192 towns, showing a majority against Dinsmoor of 
4425. In the same towns last year his majority was 
4063, making a net loss of 8488 votes. 


Anti-Slavery Meeting at Toronto.—A large anti- 
slavery m , called by the Mayor, was held in 
the City Hall, February 27th. A Society was formed, 
called the ‘ Anti-Slavery Society of Canada,’ the de- 
elared object of which is to aid in the extinction of 
slavery all over the world, and to manifest sympathy 
with fugitives from American bondage. 


* Depend upon it,’ says a 
Pres’ ian, ‘ that when we are 


dent of the Free 


in Christian pu when the Government com- 
manded the citizen to humanity and the law 
of God in the dust, and the stood by, consent- 
ing and co-operating.’ 


te” What a foul blot tarnishes our escutcheon, that 
human ssa, —any 


the 
scomans eden 


is the Democratic 


of New Hamp- 
of old? beheaded 


Because it has 


$8,551. 


Charles Riggs.—This is the name of the colored man 
who shot Mann at Oberlin. On trial, he was found 
of imprison- 







Any person who has the following numbers of the 
Lourvitir Exauryer, viz: Nos. 1, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7,8, 9 > 4 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 38, 49, 64, 73, 89, 110. 121; | : 
and will send them, or any of them, to Wendell’ 
Phillips, Anti-Slavery office, 21 Cornhill—will con4/ 
fer a favor, and shall receive compensation, if he) ¥) 
wishes it. 





COLLECTIONS 
In aid of William L. Chaplin, by Loring Moody. 


Friend in Boston $1; J. Russell, do, 25c¢; J. W.' 
Allen, do, 1; A. Tower, do, 6; Geo. 8. Harris, do, 1; 
Joseph Cotton, do, 4; Jas. Tuttle,do 5; Uriah Ritchie, 41) 
do,5; Luke Ober, do, 50c; J. W. Clough, do, 1; _ 
George Stewart, do, 3; Henry Williams, do, 2; Paten 
Stewart, do, 10; Warren Burton, Salem, 50c; Sarah 91/7) 
W. Burton, do, 15c; friend in North Brookfield, 6; — 
Collections in Manchester, 5 96; do. in Newburyport, 
9 40; friend in Ohio, by J. G. Whittier, 1; collection 
at West Newbury, 37¢; Moses Wright, Georgetown, 
50c; Ira Gray, Reading, 50¢; Deacon Eaton, do, 1; 
collection at South Reading, 8 72; Charles Babcock, 
do, 2; friends in Reading, 1 87; Mr. Cheney, do, 1; 
Reuben Weston, do, 50c; collection at F. P. Apple- 
ton’s church, South Danvers, 15 53; do. at Lowell, 
3 81; do. at Pepperell, 2 37; do. at Townsend, 3 64 
do. at Leominster, 4; do. at Paxton, 85¢; do. at Wor- 
cester, 1 34; A. L. Brooks, Lowell, 10; Sarah Clay, | 
do, 50c; Mr. Weston, Townsend, 5, John Clement, 
do, 2; M. L. Wheeler, Paxton, 1; Moses Smith, 
Holden, 50c; friends in Manchester, by L. Woodbury, 
1; Mrs. Royal Southwick, Lowell, 5; Sarah W. 
Hoar, Westminster, 1. 
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ONE HUNDRED CONVENTIONS. 


WEYMOUTH, (Norfolk Co.) 
Sunday, March 30. 
or This Convention will be held in the Univer- 
salist meeting-house. Names of speakers, next week. 


ABINGTON, (Plymouth Co.) 








Sunday, April 6. i + t 
te This Convention will be held in the Town a, St 
Hall, at the usual hours of meeting. Names of speak- | 4 
ers hereafter. m4 wel 
BRIDGEWATER (Plymouth Co.) a F 
fF This Convention will be held in connection Py # i 
with the quarterly meeting of the Old Colony A. S. + ? . 


Society. See notice. 
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FAST DAY. 
OLD COLONY A. 8. SOCIETY. RK 


A quarterly meeting of this Society will he held 
in South Bridgewater, on Fast Day, April 10, 1861, 
and the day preceding, commencing at 1 o'clock, P. 
M., on Wednesday. 

The names of speakers will be given next week. 

Abolitionists of the Old Colony! let the meeting 
be well attended, and the spirit manifested on the oc- 
casion be worthy of the day and the cause which we 
seek to promote. 

BOURNE SPOONER, President. 

H. H. Batouam, Sec'ry. 
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PARKER PILLSBURY, 


An Agent of the Mass. Anti-Slavery Society, will 
lecture as follows :— 


Woburn Centre, Friday, March 21. 
South Weymouth, Tuesday, “ 25. 
Hingham, Thursday, “ 27. 
South Scituate, Friday, beg 28. 





MEETING AT PLYMOUTH. 

Parker Pitispury will, by invitation, be at Ply- 
mouth on Sunday, March 23, and will speak on Sla- 
very. Place and time to be announced in local no- 
tices. 








CHARLES C. BURLEIGH, 


An Agent of the Mass. Anti-Slavery Society, will 
lecture as follows :— 


Grafton, Sunday, March 23. 
Seekonk, Sunday, “ 30. 
New London, (Ct.) Sunday, April 6. 





CINCINNATI ANTI-SLAVERY CONVEN- 
TION. 


The Anti-Slavery Sewing Circle of Cincinnati earn- 
estly invite all who advocate the doctrine that slave- 
holding is a violation of God’s law, and a cruel wrong 
to man, and therefore, that slavery ought to be immedi- 
ately abolished, to meet in Convention in the city of 
Cincinnati, on the 14th, 15th, 16th, and 17th days of 
April next, (1851,) to take into consideration the present 
and prospective condition of the Anti-Slavery cause, 
and to counsel together on one common platform, in 
respect to the evils to be opposed, the difficulties to be 
surmounted, and the proper means and measures for 
maintaining and sustaining their principles practically 
and thoroughly. 

For Christ and Humanity, 
SARAH H. ERNST, President. 

M. M. Guiry, Secretary. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 12, 1851. 





INDUSTRIAL PAIR. 


The Cotorep Institute of the State of Pennsylva- 
nia, for the promotion of the Industrial Mechanic Arts 
and Sciences, intend holding an Exhibition of the pro- 
ducts of skill in the various branches of industry of the 
Colored Mechanics of this and other States, on the first 
MONDAY in April, 1851. 

The Exhibition is intended to encourage and promote 
the different industrial mechanic arts and sciences 
among the colored population throughout the entire 
Union, and it is therefore earnestly hoped that all those 
interested in the welfare and prosperity of our mechan- 
ics and trades people, will give it their cordial co-opera- 
tion and hearty support 

Persons desirous to exhibit their productions are re- 

uested to send them to the undersigned, at the Hall of 
the Philadelphia Institute, LOMBARD street, above 
Seventh, at least four days previous to the opening of 
the Exhibition. 

The Committee will receive and arrange all articles 
sent for Exhibition, and also award medals for the most 


approved specimens. 
a iu L. R. SEYMOUR, Secretary. 








Correction. In the Treasurer's Report, last week, 
for R. H. Oliver, read R. H. Ober. 
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DIED—In Abinton, 8th instant, of consumption, 
Sarah Ann, daughter of Thos. I, and Sarah P. Hunt, 
aged 17 years and 5 mos. 


In New London, Conn., Dec. 6, 1850, Miss hia 
D. Peck, formerly of Providence, R. I., aged 42. Her 
disease was dyspepsia. She suffered a distressing ill- 
ness of one week. At her request, her remains were 
interred in P., which, with the exception of the last 
two years, had always been her home. She lived 
some fourteen years in the family of Amos D. Smith, 
Esq. Here, as every where else, she gained the un- 
bounded confidence of all. She was peculiarly social 
and affectionate in her intercourse, and her personal 
friends were strongly attached to her. Left an or- 
phan at an early period, she was always dependant 
on her own exertions. ores: few, in a situation 
like hers, had so large a circle of attached friends. 
As an anti-slavery worker, she was held in high es- 
teem by those associated with her. From the first, 
she was deeply interested in the anti-slavery cause; 
but for some ten years, it had been with her an all- 
important matter. ‘The slave has indeed lost a 
friend. With truth it may be said, that her loss will 
be scarcely less deplored by a large circle of friends, 
than it could have been by mere relatives, had she 
been favored with them.—Com. 


JOHN OLIVER, 
CARPENTER, 
No. 33, Fauenp Sraert, (UP STAIRS,) 
BOSTON. 

{3 J. O. solicits Jobs in carpenters’ work, such as 
repeisiog Suet eee ype 
alterin fixtures, 
and B® endeavor to give entire i 














MERCANTILE . 
DINING SALOON, i 
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——- KRY ——- 
MARSTON & SIMPSON, 


MERCANTILE Wuarr, HEAD oF Battr- a 
Mone Pacxer Pizgr, ; 


_..... LEWIS HAYDEN, 1] 
PASHIONABLE CLOTHING STORE, . 











guilty of manslaughter, and sentenced 
ment in the Penitentiary for ten years. 4 
anil North 
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No. 107 Cambridge Street. 
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For the Liberator. 
MY ‘HOUSE OF CLOUDS.’ 
I would have a towering castle, 
With its turrets broad and high, 
And its every Gothic chamber 
Pointing to an inner sky: 
And its varied cloud materia), 
Vapors, as they rise and fall, 
Indistinct, but ve feelings, 
ing lighted halls, 
avon te inet of their wordless walls. 
I would have its window niches 
Filled with glances I have met, 
When the soul, its clay forgetting, 
Leaped the shackles earth had set ; 
And its curtains should be eye-lids 
In their restless mystery, 
Opening to the full-tuned sun-light, 
Shutting, though I still might see 
Vivid outlines as are often on the retina. 


I would have its hearth and mantel 
Formed of memories warm and deep, 
So upon them, in Hope's vases, 
‘ Everlastings’ I might keep ; 
And the air, with stirred life thrilling, 
Like a summer wind, that throws 
Trembled waves of perfume gentle 
From each flower-cup as it goes, 
Seeking only in the budded for a night's repose. 


And a harp’s strings hushed vibrations 
Should be fibres of a heart 

I have felt so near me beating, 
Beating of my own a part: 

In my castle’s deepest chamber 
It should lie untouched and still, 

Till the sweeps of God's own finger 
In a newly wakened thrill, 

Bringing out its powerful swelling, every room should 
fill. 


I would have its every closet 
Filled with shelves of rising prayer, 
And the key that should unlock them 
Placed too high for earth to dare ; 
And the passage to each entrance 
I would have formed like a thorn, 
Pointing up to Consolation 
For the struggles undergone, 
By reminding me the Savior wore a plaited crown. 


And its paintings should be groupings 
Of thought-angels kneeling down, 
With their viewless eyes uplifted, 
As if pleading for a crown, 
And their fingers heartward pointing, 
Where each pulse should seem to rise, 
As if seeking for its yearnings, 
To shine clearly through its eyes, 
As the will, before its acting, in a casket lies. 


I would have a towering castle, 
Towering upward like my heart ; 
In its aspirations holy 
Clinging to its fibred part. 
I would haye, O! deathless meetings, 
Which the tempest could not move ; 
But my cloud-house is a Heaven, 
And the entrance there is Love. 
Will ye he!p me all to gain my castle-home above ? 
—_—_@—— 
For the Liberator. 
LINES, 
Suggested by hearing Henny Waxrp Berecuer lecture on 
Character and Reputation in Newport, R. I., on 
Thursday afternoon, 27th ult. 


He stood before me—in his eye 
Electric light and power were beaming; 
The flag of Truth he flung on high— 
With eloquence his lips were streaming. 


Freedom unlocked with potent key 
The treasures of his soaring mind, 

And showed how truly great is he 
Who seeks to elevate mankind. 


His voice was not the bugle’s blast, 

Or the rude cannon’s blustering roar ; 
But on the listener's ear it cast 

Full trumpet tones of weight and power. 


The faithless priest, who, at the mart, 

Or statesman’s hall, a conscience sought, 
Of merchant-men would know-the part 

Of truth that could be sold and bought, 


Was held up to the wondering gaze 
Of the assembled audience there; 

The likeness was too true to raise 
Th’ applauding shout upon the air. 


Unfettered as an angel’s wing, 
Bearing the riches of the skies, 
His thoughts did ample offerings bring 
To feast us with their full supplies. 
Carnotine A. Ropsrns, 
ceanengnlasabe 


For the Liberator. 


THE HUNT. 
Let's go a hunting, says Robbin to Bobbin, 
Let's go a hunting, says Richard to Robbin, 
Let’ s go a hunting, says Dan on'the throne, 
Let's go s hunting, says every one. 


What shall we hunt? says Robbin to Bobbin, 
What shall we hunt ? says Richard to Robbin, 
What shall we hunt? says Dan on the throne, 
What shall we hunt? says every one. 


The slave, the slave, says Robbin to Bobbin, 
The slaye, the slave, says Richard to Robbin, 
The slave, the slave, says Dan on the throne, 
The slave, the slave, says every one. 


Where shall we hunt him ? says Robbin to Bobbin, 
Where shall we hunt him? says Richard to Robbin, 
Where shall we hunt him? says Dan on the throne, 
Where shall we hunt him ? says every one. 


Away in the North, says Robbin to Bobbin, 
Away in the North, says Richard to Robbin, 
Away in the North, says Dan on the throne, 
Away in the North, says every one. 


Who'll lead the chase? says Robbin to Bobbin, 
Who'll lead the chase? says Richard to Robbin, 
Who'll lead the chase? says Dan on the throne. 
Who "!] lead the chase? says every one. 


The Priest anid the Levite, says Robbin to Bobbin, 
The Priest and the Levite, says Richard to Robbin, 
The Priest and the Levite, says Dan on the throne, 
The Priest and the Levite, says every one. 


Go ahead! says Robbin to Bobbin, 
Go ahead! says Richard to Robbin, 
Go ahead! says Dan on the throng, 
Go ahead! says every one. 


I spy a slave! says Robbin to Bobbin, 
I spy a slave! says Richard to Robbin, 
I spy a slave! says Dan on the run, 

I spy a Slave ! says every one. 


Shoot him down, says Robbin to Bobbin, 
Shoot him down, says Richard to Robbin, 
Shoot him down, says Dan on the run, 
Shoot him down, says every one. 


But what's that behind us? says Robbin to Bobbin, 
But what's that behind us? says Richard to 
t's that behind us? says Dan on the ran, 


But what's that behind us? seys every one. 





The cloven foot, says Robbin to Bobbin, in tailoring. The idea that a coat was made by a 
whe siaven foot, says Richard to Robbin, woman was horrible, and more t ee 
The cloven foot, says Dan on the run, pees about ‘ women not um a - our enh 3 
8 every one ment,’ than could be communicated in a year by 
The cloven foot, say’ e the electric telegraphs. 
In the last report to the * Universal General Re- 


He's joining the hunt! says Robbin to Bobbin, 
He’s joining the hunt! says Richard to Robbin, 
He’s joining the hunt! says Dan on the run, 
He's joining the hunt! says every one. 

But he will catch us! says Robbin to Robbin, 
But he will eatch us ! says Richard to Robbin, 
But he will catch us! says Dan on full run, 
But he will catch us! says every one. 


Reformatory. 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS CONVENTION. 


BY REV. HENRY BACON. 








So great are the manifest evils endured by Amer- 
ican women, that we have no ridicule to expend on 
even the most radical and fanatical discussion of 
remedies. The extremest doctrines concerning the 
equality of the sexes are nearer the root of the mat- 
ter of right and wrong, than the ridicule that ex- 
pends itself in declamation, as though all women 
were mothers, and had homes to charm them into 
servitude to superiors. Gross natares express them- 
selves in the language that supposes the great thing 
desired is the adoption of male attire, and a release 
from the cradle and kitchen; while others, that can 
boast of more ref nement, declare it an awful thing 
for women to speak in public, and with the next 
breath applaud a woman as a great orator in her 
singing! Of all the mean things ever written, we 
regard none meaner than an editorial in the * Chris- 
tian Inquirer, (Unitarian, N. Y.,) and which we ex- | 
ceedingly regret has been copied into and compli- 
mented in more than one of our denominational pa- 


rs. 
How that article was regarded by one woman is 
evident from a letter published in the same paper 
over the signature of ‘Ann Elizabeth Brown, Brat- 
tleboro’, Vt., and we give it, because of its points, 
and especially the remark in allusion to the same 
editor’s criticism on Jenny Lind: 


‘Sirs: In your paper of last week is an editorial 
article upon “ The Woman’s Rights Convention,” in 
which it is stated that the objects of these Conven- 
tions is “to remove every distinction between the 
sexes, except that of costume.” This statement is 
false. 

‘It is said also that “the friends of this move- 
ment would rather not bave any sacred authority 
for it;” that on the “ platform” of Woman’s Rights, 
“people grow eloquent by shocking the veneration 
of the public,” and women are “ led to coquet with 
infidelity.” These statements are filse. 

‘It is said that “increasing commonness of this 
scandal,” i. e., women speaking in public, “is one 
of the worst signs of the times.” There is in the 
world at this moment, misery, vice, slavery, war, 
cruelty, starvation, Thousands of womenare driven 
to a life of infamy, to keep their aged parents, or 
their young children, or themselves from actual star- 
vation. Icannot goon. Sirs, have you Christian— 
have you human hearts? and do you wish to deter 
woman from raising her persuasive voice, to appeal in 
behalf of purity, freedom, humanity and religion ? 

‘On the same page with the article on Woman’s 
Rights, is an editorial upon “ Jenny Lind’s first con- 
cert at Tripler Hall,” in which occur the following 
sentences: “ She is a great orator.” “She pleads a 
noble cause in a thoroughly sincere and truth-inspir- 
ed manner, and the effect of her singing is there- 
fore more like the triumphs of eloquence than of 
music in general.” But in the article on Woman’s 
Rights, it is said that ‘Woman’s characteristic 
graces are usually converted into the most pestilent 
qualities by publicity. Surely no woman or man has 
at the present time such publicity of life as Jenny 
Lind. Have the “characteristic graces” of the 
sweet singer begun to turn to “ pestilent qualities ?” 
Jenny Lind sings in praise of freedom, truth, and 
religion. The clear, melodious voice of Lucretia 
Mott, “that beautiful example of womanhood,” is 
heard on the same themes; and who, that, in the 
words of Dr. Channing, “ has heard the tone of her 
voice, and looked on the mild radiance of her benign 
and intellectual countenance,” has perceived * hard- 
ness of feature, extravagance of views, excitement 
of manner, and a general deficiency of al] feminine 
attractiveness,” or any “ pestilent qualities” ? 

‘The comparison made between “ women out of 
their sphere,” and female wild beasts, corresponds to 
the genera] spirit of the article. Ifthat spirit is 
manly, the gentlemen of the Worcester Convention, 
I doubt not, will preter the designation given them, 
of “ womanish men.” 

* What assurance can I have, to whose fireside the 
“ Christian Inquirer” makes its weekly visit, that it 
may hereafter be depended upon as an unprejudiced 
seeker after truth, and a faithful reporter of it ?’ 


Women hold public meetings as charitable socie- 
ties, employment societies, educational, moral re- 
form, and missionary societies, and no one thinks of 
ridiculing them; but when they wish to look to the 
root of the whole matter of social evils, that make 
such demands on women for charity on the part of 
those who can give, and endurance on the part o 
those who must receive, the voice of ridicule and 
insult is loud and clamorous, even when the pride of 
good breeding is a part of religion, and the vulgari- 
ty of Universalism must be rebuked! How con- 
temptible is the assertion of a religious editor, that 
the Conventions on Woman’s Rights and Duties 
have as their object ‘the removal of every distinc- 
tion between the sexes, except that of costume, i 
indeed that be not held a weak and intolerable pre- 
judice.”’ In what sphere of social life are those wo- 
men moving, who gave tone and character to the 
Convention at Worcester? Are they the rude an 
boisterous characters this editor would, by implica- 
tion, describe them? No! We do not know more 
refined and gentle, more home-loving and devoted 
spirits, than were present and presiding oyer the in- 
terests of that meeting. Who that looked in upon 
that assembly would ever dream of describing the 
Convention as the editor of the Inquirer bas de- 
scribed it, as‘a company of mannish women and 
womanish men come together to prove how much 
alike thev are.” We take this language as it was 
meant—it was designed to be the language of con- 
tempt; but there is a high and spiritu2] sense jn 
which this talk of mannish women and womanish 
men is the bestof compliments ; we mean, the sense 
in which the author of ‘ The Soul—its Sorrows and 
Aspirations,’ opens of the great want of developing 
in man the feminine nature, that he may be truly 
converted. Why are all the virtues and the graces, 
and the soul itself, represented by females, if the 
idea of being a womanish man is to be made only a 
matter of ridicule? To the portraits of Jesus and 
John, the world has always givena feminine mascu- 
lineness ; the woman is seen in the face of the man, 
and the womanly look is made the representation of 
the most adorable aspect of the Divine in the hu- 
man. 


tionate wages paid to woman for labor. If men, so 
gallant, so heroic in behalf of woman, according to 
their own small talk and poetry, will not discuss 
and attempt to remedy these wrongs, must not wo- 
men do that work? Where there are wrongs, there 
must be a discussion of rights, and the discussion of 
rights is to be justified at al] times and under all cir- 
no law of propriety or decency is 
ged. Women can hope little from editors. 
Even the paper lately discontinued in Boston, de- 
fending ‘co-operative unions,’ and established, 
believe, by a union of printers, opposed the em 
ment of women in printing-offices. We 
master printer what was the reason of this, 
replied, ‘It is because women cannot do 
work in an office ; they are not enough 
press-work.’ ‘ But,’ said we in answer, ‘ there 
many men who cannot do that, and most pri 
are but type-setters.’ After this, he frank! 
fessed that he had rather employ women t 
—that were better and 
more steady at work, and moreto be 
than men. “How can woman, unless she 
defend her 
employed at any business, like type-setting, b 
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form Association, we held the following language, 
which is to the point here: 


And in this era of the advocacy of human rights, 


—not the rights of Man merely, but human rights, 


Woman is putting in her claim, as well she may, di- 

t of the world to the fact, that man 

has legislated selfishly, and not equally for the other 
sex. *That Women are duly cared for in matters of 
Legislation and Government by Men, is not borne 
out by the facts, If it were, a woman who raises 
her husband from poverty to wealth by marriage, 
would not be herself consigned to comparative pover- 
ty on that husband’s death by the reversion of what 
was lately her property to others, leaving her but a 
life-interest in a third of it. If it were, a woman 
afflicted with a drunken husband, and compelled to 
earn the scanty bread of her children while he revels 
and blasphemes at the grog-shop, would not be le- 
gally subject to be stripped of her hard earnings 
whenever her brute chooses to Jav hands on them. 
Ifit were, the husband, enriched by his wife’s inheri 

tance or earnings, would be required at least to ask 
her consent before squandering or hazarding her 
estate in extravagance or reckless speculation. If 
it were, capable, resolute, industrious women would 
be enabled to earn at least two-thirds as much as 
men, while in fact their average recompense at pres- 
ent is hardly more than one-third that of men of 
equal capacity and resolution. No: Power is never 
fully just to weakness, and never will be. Charity 
may mitigate the sufferings of want, but can never 
proffer a full equivalent for subverted rights. The 
proper remedy of injustice is found not in compen- 
sation but in restitution.—[H. Greecy. 

However unqualified Men may deem Women to 
be, to judge of Political Economy, no politician re- 
fuses to receive her praise for any act of public duty. 
She may weave garlands of laurel, but what honor 
is there in receiving them from those who have no 
appreciation of the real merits of a contest? But 
the Frenchman made the true balance when he said, 
that “if ladies have a cell less inthe brain than 
man, they certainly have a fibre more in the heart.” 
Gov. Seward may feel honored with the letter of ap- 
probation for his course on slavery, from seventy 
women of Syracuse, and well doth he write to them: 
—* And why should not Woman speak to this high 
argument? Not only do they participate in all of 
weal and woe that befalls our country, but slavery, 
like every other political error, visits Woman with its 
severest affliction and its most debasing corruptions. 
What is slavery but a traffic in human bodies at the 
cost of human souls, with all their inherent virtues, 
all their holy hopes, and all their inextinguishable 
affections? { give you my sincere thanks, there- 
fore, for your determination to exert the influence 
you so justly command, in favor of the limitation of 
slavery, now, and of its extinguishment as_ speedily 
as possible. Such an influence is to such a cause 
‘as a golden chalice to bright wine,’ and will com- 
mend it to all who love mercy, honor justice, and 
revere truth.” 

Vo reform can more promote the claims of purity 
and struggling virtue, than that to which attention is 
just beginning to be directed,—the enlargement of 
the sphere of employments deemed proper for Wo- 
man. Anassociation of ladies in Providence, rep 

resenting various denominations, and whose mana- 
gers belong to the “ influential classes,” this month, 
passed some votes which may become texts to reform 
preachers, and are fully as proper as the topics of 
the latest sermon from New York, by the author of 
‘ Universalism as it is,’ ‘ The early closing of stores.’ 
A good field is open for wit, pleasantry, logic, and 
religion. ‘The resolutions are these: 

* Resolved, That we regard with peculiar favor, 
every plan which increases the number of kinds of 
business in which women may with propriety be en- 

aged. 

Resolved, That we cordially approve the practice 
ong commenced in some of the stores in this 
city, of employing young women to wait on cus- 
tomers. 

Resolved, That we will use our influence in favor 
of all stores for the sale of dry goods, hosiery, wo- 
man’s and children’s shoes, confectionary, and other 
similar articles, in which women are employed té& 
wait upon customers.” 

Recommending this course to our readers, we 
leave the subject for the present, but shall return to 
it soon. 
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WILLIAM AND MARY HOWITT. 


BY D. W. BARTLETT. 

William Howitt is a man of about fifty years of 
age, and is possessed of a somewhat striking phys- 
ical appearance. He is of average height, has a 
tolerably full habit, mild blue eyes, (mild save when 
his ire is ronsed,) and is bald upon the top of his 
head and forehead. What hair he has is white as 
snow, and gives to him an almost singular appear- 
ance. In his manners he is a gentleman, not so 
much from a regard for conventionalism, as from the 
promptings of akind nature. In conversation, he 
is the most interesting of any man [ ever met in my 
life. He has an inexhaustible fund of anecdote and 
humor, and is especially at home while talking of 
the country and country things. He is impulsive, 
and speaks abruptly sometimes, but one could hear 
him relate his stories and adventures for hours 
without tiring. He imparts to all he says a peculiar 
poetic charm. If you are out of a summer evening 
upon the lawn, with the moonlight making shadows 
all around you, he will tell you stories of ghosts that 
wil! chill you through, there among the shadows, and 
yet were he to stop, you would beg him to go 
on, so fearfully interesting and vivid are his pictures 
of ghost-life. 

Mary Howitt is a few years younger than her hus- 
band, has a matronly look, and wouid never be taken 
for an authoress, You would call her the model of 
a wife or mother, so kind and gentle is she in all her 
actions. Physically speaking, she is strong, large 
made, and full of vigor. She has more [ife in her 
than half a dozen young women of fashion. Yet 
she is exceedingly graceful, and if not strictly 
beaatiful after an artist’s heart, she is more than beau- 
tiful, Her face is always in a smiling repose, and 
her eyes have a mingled expression of love and in- 
tellect which constitutes them, to my thinking, very 
beantiful. Personally, aside from her qualities as 
an authoress, she is very popular. I doubt if anv one 
ever knew her without loving hercharacter. ‘There 
is an jnexpressible charm in her ways and manners, 
just as there is in her books. Although her features 
are irregular and nyt strictly handsome, I have seen 
her among a roorn full of ladies, when some of those 
present were admitted by every one to be exceed- 
ingly beautiful, and yet <u * Howitt was as clearly 
Queen among them, as is Victoria Queen of the 
British isles. She has, while standing, an air of lof- 
ty, commanding sweetness, which pleases and en- 
chains the stranger. But you would not take her 
for an authoress, You would call her a proper char- 
acter to figure in fiction, rather than a creator of 
When] fist saw Mary Howit st home, 

When saw Mary Howitt at the famil 
was living at ‘ The Elms,’ in Clapton, a suburb of 
London. They were then suffering from the rascal- 
ity of Join Saunders, of the People’s Journal, who 
had ruined them pecuniarily. I shall always fee! 
thankful bat I knew the family then, for one never 
can know thoroughly what a noble spirit is, unless 
he sees itin adversity. She was as gentle, loving, 
hopeful ag ever, through all those adverse days, and 
the whole family seemed to love each other better, 
and to striggle ey against all difficu!ties with 





brave courage. id a friend of m who was 
trusted some of the rer bedi nitertrtend 8 
nected with the disasters which beset them, and who 


had mucito do with William and Mary Howitt as 
friend, ‘She is more beautiful in ad- 
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there is not a more careful wife 

comer nage : 
into the author, a not the slightest ti 

the blue-stocking in her manners. i might roa 
verse with her for days (if he were no author or ad 
rer) of literature, and never perceive that he 
Speaking to a woman whose whole life has been one 
authorship. She has a happy faculty of adapting 
pone to circumstances, and makes herself agreeable 

all. 

Marriages between literary persons are not usually 
eo happy ones, but in the present instance, the gen- 
eral rule is at fault, for never was there a happier cou- 
ple than William and Mary Howitt. Their names 
are always spoken together. They have been asso- 
ciated so intimately in authorship, that it sounds un- 
natura] to mention one name without the other. And 
it may be fairly said, that no two living persons are 
more universally loved as avthors and persons, in 
the world, than William and Mary Howitt. This is 
the result, partly of their genius, and partly of their 
genuine love of nature and humanity. 

William Howitt was born in Derbyshire, and his 
ancestors, for many groretions were respectable 
landed proprietors. They were proverbially fond of 
the country and country pleasures. One of them, in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, married into the Mid- 
dleton family, and became exceedingly rich ; but the 
love of ease and good cheer in the descendants 
was their bane, and their broad lands slipped away 
piece by piece, until the original estates were scat- 
tered to the winds. Wm. Howitt’s father, Mr 
Thomas Howitt, retrieved the fortunes of his fam- 
ily, and secured for himself a fine property. He 
married a Miss Tentum, who was a member of the 
Society of Friends, and, according to the rules of the 

iety, b a ber. 

William Howitt is one of six brothers, and was ed- 
ucated at various schools of the Friends, but never 
had what is styled a liberal education. During his 
boyhood, he was extremely fond of country sports, 
was a great bird’s-nester, and this love of the country 
bas never died within his heart. He became achem- 
ist, and at the age of 28 years, married Miss Mary 
Bothom, of Ultoxeter, in Staffordshire, who was also 
a member of the Society of Friends. She is the 
present world-known Mary Howitt. 

Mrs. Howitt’s ancestors were not unknown to the 
world. Her great-grandfather, William Wood, was 
the Irish patentee who minted half-pence for the 
Government of George II., under a contract which 
Dean Swift, in his ‘ Drapier’s Letters, made so much 
noise about, that they were not accepted, though Sir 
Isaac Newton pronounced them better than the con- 
tract required, and he lost over £300,000. The 
grater of Mary Howitt was assay-master in 

amaica, and was the first person who brought pla- 
tinum into Europe. 

Previous to their marriage, neither William nor 
Mary Howitt had made themselves known as au- 
thors or writers; but shortly after, they published 
a volume of poetry jointly, under the title of ‘The 
Forest Minstrel, which was received with universal 
commendation. 

Not long after their marriage, they made a jour- 
ney into Scotland, landed at Dunbarton, and trav- 
elled all over its lofty hills, and over five hundred 
miles of it —_ What do the American women 
think of this feat? A foot journey of five hundred 
miles for a young bride’s honey-moon tour! hey 
looked from the lofty Ben Lomond, saw Loch Ka- 
trine, and when they visited Gretna Green, the 
inhabitants al] turned out, thinking they were a 
young couple come to be married. 

Upon their return to Nottingham, they published 
another jointyolume of poetry, which added much 
to their reputation. Mr. Howitt began to write arti- 
cles for the Magazines. Mrs. Howitt continued her 
ballad writing, in which she surpasses every other 
living writer, save Macaulay, in the opinion of able 
critics. Although they were now well known, yet 
Mr. Howitt had not published any work in prose ; 
but in 1832 he wrote his popular ‘ Book of the Sea- 
sons.’ He could not sell the manuscript for a long 
time. Four of the most noted publishers in the king- 
dom rejected it, and the author was nearly sick of 
authorship. At last Mr. Bently took it, and since 
then a dozen large editions have been sold, and it 
sells as well ay as it sold twenty years ago, At 
once it received a universal] welcome, and the author 
became still more famous than before. Two years 
after, he published his‘ History of Priestcraft,’ which 
has also become a standard work. In it he is en- 
tirely unlike himself in his books on nature. In the 
one, he is all Jove and kindness—in the other, full of 
sarcasm and passionate eloquence. 

Such is his real character—a compound of gen- 
tleness and love, passion and power. 

All this while, Mr. Howitt was a citizen of Not- 
tingham, but he became favorably known to his fel- 
low-townsmen as a liberalist, and was elected Al- 
derman of the borough. Had he possessed a large 
property he might have secured fame as a politician, 

ut as he was ony moderately wealthy, he removed 
to Esher, where he could devote himself to literature. 
While there, he and his wife published several 
works, and made a journey into the North of England 
and spent some time with Wordsworth at the Lakes. 
The ‘ Visits to Remarkable Places,’ ‘ Boy’s Country 
Book,’ &c., &c., appeared about this time. 

After remaining at Esher three years, they went 
into Germany, and settled down at Heidelberg, and 
visited all parts of Germany. They were there 
three years, and Mr. Howitt wrote his ‘ Student 
Life of Germany’ and ‘ Rural Life of Germany } the 
last was reprinted in Germany, and highly com- 
mended by the ablest of German critics, 

Here they became acquainted with an English 
family which had resided in Sweden, and which 
was enthusiastically in love with Swedish literature. 
Mary Howitt began its study, and was soon en- 
tranced with the fiction of Fredrika Bremer, 

When they returned to England, she began her 
translations of Fredrika Bremer’s Tales of Domestic 
Life in Sweden, which created a great sensation 
throughout England and America, and for awhile, 
such was the demand for them, that Both William 
and Mary Howitt were constantly engaged in trans- 
lating, though all of them were issued under her 
name. 

The establishment of the ‘People’s and Howitt’s 
Journal’ was a most unfortunate circumstance, as by 
connecting themselves with an_vunprincipled man, 
they were pecuniarily ruined. But ill-fortune did 
not crush them, and since then Mr. Howitt has pub- 
lished one of his most delightful books. 

A few years ago, a book was published in London, 
under the title of the ‘ Aristocracy of England, by 
John Hampden, Jr.,’ and which created considerable 
sensation. It is one of the most thorough and caus- 
tic attacks upon the British Aristocracy, which | 
ever read, Tt had a large sale, and sells now al- 
most or quite as well as it sold at first, for it isa hand 
book for all those who are dissatisfied with the op- 
pression of the nobility of England. The ‘John 
Hampden, Jr.’ is a false name, which really means 
William Howitt, for he is the author of the book.— 
He is also the author of other distinguished works 
which I have not the space to enumerate, as well as 
Mrs. Howitt. 

Although educated as Friends, Mr. and Mrs. How- 
itt long ago gave up their distinctiveness of dress, 
and are never known or spoken of as Friends. The 
love of religious liberty, the cordial hatred of priest- 
craft which distinguished that Society, they share to 
this day with them, and there is a simplicity in their 
lives which is in harmony with tee religious princi- 
ples of that noble sect, but they are not distinctively 
members of the Society. They have not, a8 a prac- 
tice, for a long time, attended their meetings, and 
do not receive as truth the whole of their religious 
creed and practice. 

They have been for years peculiarly hospitable to 
Americans, and one almost always finds an Ameri- 
can there upon their evenings of reception. Per- 
haps one reason for this, is because they know that 
Americans enthusiastically admire theit works. 

The qualities of each as authors are plainly per- 

ible in a conversation. In Mary Howitt you 
feel all that charming gentleness and loveful beauty 
which shine forth in her books. In William How- 
itt you see his strong love for the and 
haunts and castes, and tales about them, with which 
he will regale your appetite, if you have any, for the 
marvellous. He is fonder of moonlight stories and 
wild legends ; Mary Howitt of pleasart tales of sun- 
light love,and of flowers and smiling fields—and 
both are poets. 


PUGITIVES IN CANADA. | 

CAUTION! ‘ 

‘A brief statement under this head is due to the 
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those places, through one Thomas 
an fugitive. There are at those 
(which are near together) and vicinity, be- 


tween-one and two hundred fugitives, not more than 


twenty-five of whom are recently from slavery. 
Nearly all the colored people there are in comforta- 
ble circumstances; none need suffer who wil] work ; 
few, if any, do suffer. 

There are several boxes of clothing in that vicini- 
ty omnes for present need) from friends abroad, 
not yet distributed. Thomas Clarkson above named, 
alias Wilson Jones, has for a year or two past soli- 
cited aid for himself in Northern Ohio and else- 
where, and (of late) for fugitives in Canada, in 
some of the Western counties of N. Y. Whatever 
Clarkson may have been, { am confident he is no lon- 
ger trustworthy. So far asi can learn, he has never 
distributed any thing among the fugitives, of all 
that has been given him for that purpose, but has ap- 
propriated all to his own use. He is also living in 
open bigamy with an Irish white woman, while a 
former wife is still living. While et the above nam- 
ed places in Canada, I saw Clarkson and the woman 
with whom he now lives. He could make no apolo- 
gy, but slunk away, having engaged to meet me 
again, and left for the States while I was stil] there. 

e is no doubt again practising fraud on the public. 
_ Other statements —_ be made to show that he 
is an imposter now, whutever he have and 
he has, no doubt, been a slave. "hy — 

Clarkson is a dark mulatto, tall, stout built, large 
features, hair nearly straight, of good appearance, 
but speaks in very broken language. He is well 
calculated to deceive a benevolent public. Let 
them be on their guard. 

The poor robbed and wronged slave, whether 
still in his Southern prison-honse, on his way to the 
North, or already in Canada, has, I am happy to 
know, many true friends here and elsewhere; and I 
hope to be still numbered among them. I deeply 
regret the unpleasant duty of making this state- 
ment; but I fee) that I owe it to the public, as my 
love to mankind is, I trust, impartial. 1 owe duties 
to both white and black, and do not intend to shrink 
from either; nor sha!i the needy and deserving 
bondman and fugitive hereafter ask of me in vain, 
notwithstanding this trying circumstance. 

W. A. WALDO. 

Arcade, Wyoming Co., N. Y., March, 1851. 


Mr. Waldo is a fellow-townsman of mine, long 
resident, and well known here, of unimpeachable 
veracity, judicious, and fully reliable. His attach- 
ment to the cause of impartial freedom is of long 
standing and undeniable. The friends here are 
forced to the unpleasant conclusion in the above 
case to which he has been reluctantly brought, 
while we al] promise, with him, that we shall not 
hereafter withhold sid from the deserving, because 
one fugitive slave practices here what is practically 
taught all by, and while in slavery, to wit, deception 
and fraud. Cc. O. SHEPARD. 


N. B. Will editors please copy the whole or the 
substance of the foregoing ? 





A REQUEST PROM THE BRITISH PAR- 
LIAMENT, 
FOR INFORMATION RELATING TO THE 
CRIMINAL LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Dear Frienp—We address you in relation toa 
very important movement in the British Parliament. 
A request has been made to the Hon. Asgott Law- 
RENCE, the American Minister in London, for facts 
in relation to the Criminal Laws of the United 
States. Mr. Lawrence forwarded the request to 
Wituam B. Carnovwn, the late Secretary of State 
of Massachusetts, and as we had many facilities for 
answering many of the questions, they have been 
placed in our hands, and are as follows :— 


1. In how many of the States does Capital Punish- 
ment exist by law, and to what crimes is it attached ? 

2. Has Capital Punishment always formed a par: 
of the criminal code of such States; if not, when was 
it introduced ? 

3. The number of persons in each of such States 
who have been executed during each of the THREE 
last years, and for what crimes ? 

4. The nwumper of capital sentences which have 
been commuted during the same period, and the na- 
ture and duration of the commuted sentence } 

5. The manner in which capital sentences are car- 
ried into effect; the tre allowed between sentence 
and execution ; the Treatment of the criminal dur- 
ing this interval as to intercourse with friends, etc. 
Whether the execution is public, or in whose pres- 
ence it is carried into effect, and under what regula- 
tions ? 

6. In which of the States does Capital Punishment 
not exist by law? Has it ever existed in such States, 
and if so, when was it abolished ? 

7. What, in such States, are the punishments for 
those crimes for which Capital Punishment is else- 
where inflicted, especially murder? 

8. What is the comparative effect, so far as it ean be 
ascertained, of these respective punishments on the 


| highest class of offences ? 


_ 9. In the States in which there is xo Capital Puns 
ishment, are the punishments for the highest class of 
crimes elsewhere capitally punished, fully carried out, 
or are commutations frequent ? 


To facilitate the replies to these questions from the 
British Parliament, Prison-keepers, Judges, States- 
men, Clergymen, and others, are respectfully invited, 
without reference to sect or party, to forward replies, 
Reports, etc., (post paid) to the subscriber on or be- 
fore the first of April, 1851. 

To carry out still further, the object of a mission 
so immensely important to the prosperity of society 
generally, and the mutual good will of two great 
nations, we have consented to spend, at least, six 
months in travelling over Europe. Many advan- 
tages must result from such a visit. 


1, A valuable correspondence may be secured. 
2. Valuable information in regard to the treatment 
of criminals may be ascertained. 


The subscriber feels the need of a hearty co-oper- 
ation, and he solicits such aid as wil] enable him to 
meet the unavoidable expenses of the journey. The 
sum necessary is ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS. Three 
hunered may now be relied on, and several distin- 
guished men in Boston have pledged assistance. 
The time for leaving will be May 1, 1851. 


Friends! The time is short. The mission is im- 
— All sects are invited. In thus doing, we are 
humbly imitating Him, who has said, ‘{ was sick and 
in prison, and ye came unto me,’ 


CHARLES SPEAR, 
Editor of Prisoners’ Friend, 3 Cornhill, Boston. 
Boston, January, 185]. 


CommMoNWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Council Chamber, Boston, Jan. 27th, 1851. 

These presents may certify that His Excellency, 
Abbott Lawrence, American minister to the Court of 
St. James, having applied to the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts for information in 
regard to the laws of the United States, concerning 
Capital Punishment, the said Secretary employed the 
ragin ates Spear, named in the forego:ng passport, 

or that purpose, 

And be it further certified, that the said Rev. Chas. 
Spear, from his well known integrity and ability, his 
long attention to the subject of Capital Punishment, 
and his extensive means and information, is, in our 
opinion, well qualified to furnish the desi-ed informa- 
tion. Geonoe S. Bourwst1, Governor. 

Amasa Watxer, Secretary. 


RANSOM G. WILLIAMS 
‘ Warerrown, N. Y., Feb. 28, 1851. 
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and lung complaints.’ 


us the following testimony :— 
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happiest effect. 
Truly yours, 
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MONIC SYRUP, if perseveringly 
to health almost every case of this much er 
The following certificate, vol- 
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WHOOPING-COUGE, cRoyp’ 

ASTHMA wi CONSUMPTI0y’ 
_ truly valuable remedy for 

Lungs and Throat has become the ¢} 
of the afflicted, as it is the most 
for the above complaints. Whil 
erful remedial agent in the most desperate and 
hopeless cases of Consumption, it is also, in diminish. 
ed doses, one of the mildest and most agreeable 
family medicines for common coughs and colds, Read 
below the opinion of men who are known to the 
world; and the world respect their opinions. 
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FROM PROF. HITCHCOCK. 
le James C. Ayres: Sir—I have used your 
Pectoral’ in my own case of deep-seated By 
and am satisfied from its chemical constitutic 
is an admirable compound for the relict of 
difficulties. If my opinion as to its Superior charac. 
you are at liberty to use jg 


‘Cherry 
onchitis, 
m that it 
laryngial 


EDWARD HITCHCOCK, LL.D, 
President of Amherst College, 


From the ‘LONDON LANCET’ 
‘AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL is one of the 
most valuable preparations that has fallen under ouy 
notice. After a careful cxamination, we do not hes. 
itate to say we have a large appreciation of its merits 
and the fullest confidence in its usefulness 


for coughs 


Dr. Brewster, of Windham county, Conn., sends 


Dr. J.C. Ayer: Dear Sir—I have enclosed you 
a certificate from Mrs. Catharine A. Cady, a highly 
respectable lady of this village, wife of Mr. Seth Cady, 
Deputy Sheriff, Windham county, Connecticut. The 
cure in her case was very prompt, and has attracted 


W. A. BREWSTER, &X. D. 


West Kiturnety, Conn., Sept. 28, 1848. 
This may certify, that I was afflicted with a very 
severe cough in the winter of ’47-48, which threat- 
ened to terminate in consumption. I had tried many 
medicines in vain, and was cured by the use of ‘Ayer't 
CATHERINE K. CADY. 


DIRECT EVIDENCE. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer, Lowell: Dear Sir—Feeling under 
obligations to you fer the restoration of my health, I 
send you a report of my case, which you are at lib- 
erty oa for thy benefit of others. Last au- 

took a bad cold, accompanied by a severe 
cough, and made use of many medicines without ob- 
taining relief. I was obliged to give up business, fre- 
quently raised blood, and could get no sleep at night 
A friend gave me a bottle of your Cherry Pectoral, 
the use of which I immediately commenced accord- 
I have just purchased the fifth 
bottle, and am nearly recovered. I now sleep well, 
my cough has ceased, and all by the use of your val- 

E. 8. STONE, A. M., 

Principal of Mt. Hope Seminary. 


From Dr. Bryant, Druggist and Postmaster, Chie- 


Dr. J. C. Ayer : Dear Sir—Enclosed please find re- 
mittance for all the CHERRY PECTORAL last sent 
me. Ican unhesitatingly say, that no medicine we 
sell gives such satisfaction as yours does; nor have | 
ever seen a medicine which cured so many cases of 
Cough and Lung Complaints. Our physicians are 
using it extensively in their practice, and with the 


D. M. BRYANT. 


tMar.27 





Prepared by J. C. AYER, Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 
and sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine 


Consupmtion and Liver Complaint. 


F neglected, colds soon run into these formic 
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far gone, beyond the reach of most remedies. 
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